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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. With Engravings. London 
1819. 4to. pp.316. 


When Sir James Mackintosh was at 


. Bombay, it is well known that.his emi- 


nent talents and love of literature and 
science contributed, in a great degrse, 
to the establishment of a Society, the 
first volume of the Transactions of which 
is now offered to the British reader. We 
may add that this work, transferring so 
large and interesting a portion of Asiatic 
research to the knowledge of Europe, is, 
as we are assured, indebted to the same 
enlightened mind for that superintend- 
ance which has fitted it for the public 
eye.” 
A production so miscellaneous and 
important is not to be described and dis- 
missed in a single Number of our publi- 
cation (which is only by its rapidity and 
frequency of appearance enabled to con- 
vey a just idea of such subjects,) and we 
must therefore rather select one of its 
heads of valuable contents for our present 
purpose, than attempt a general analysis. 
We may prewise, however, that the 
mythology and manners, the poetry, re- 
ligions, antiquities, climate, annals, and 
natural history of Asia, are all happily 
illustrated by the various essays, applied 
to these topics, which its scope em- 
braces. An admirable address, delivered 
by the President (Sir J. Mackintosh) 
prefaces the scientific part, and in the 
latter we especially remark an account 
of the Caves in Salsette, some transla- 
tions from the Persian and Chinese, de- 
scription of the celebrated Cave Temple 
of Elephanta, and other matters, which 
indeed are of so much merit as to render 
this mention of any particular contri- 
bution invidious. , 

We have chosen for our first extract 
a subject which will, we trust, not cnly 
gratify our scientific, but also our fair 
readers:—it is rarely that we can hope 
to unite their suffrages; for the latter 
too often think what pleases the former 
dry, and in return the former, condemn 
what delights the latter as trifling! For 
once let us hope they will agree, since 
the theme is the Cornelian, in which the 
mineralogist and the beauty are alike 
interested. 
Account of the Connevian Mixes in the 
neighbourhood of Baroach ; by John Cop- 
VOL. Ill. 
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land, Esq. of the Bombay Medical Esta- 

blishment. 
Accompanied by one or two others actuated 
by the same curiosity, I left Baroach (the 
Bargasa of the ancients, Bhreegoo Khsheto 
of the Hindoos) on the third of December 
1814, about five o’clock P.M. and com- 
mitted myself to the celebrated and sacred 
stream Rewa, commonly ealled Nurbuda, 
at the turn of the tide. About midnight 
we arrived at the island of Kubeer Bur, 
twelve miles N.E. of Baroach.* At day- 
break we landed opposite the village ef 
Neemoodra, which is three miles distant 
from the river,.and south of Kubeer Bur, 
where we found our horses waiting: the 
mines lie about twelve miles to the east- 
ward of this village. About five miles be- 
yond Neemoodra we camé to a rivulet 
named Kaweeree, and although of no im- 
portance Curing the dry season, it becomes 
a most formidable river in the rains. Is 
bed consists chiefly of quartz and agate 
pebbles; among thé latter were many va- 
rieties, the most uncommon I remarked 
were of a dark blue colour with white veins. 
A striated rock, varying from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet in height, overhangs the river on 
the western side for several miles. Its dip 
toward the south-east might have been 45°. 
On ascending from the bed of the river,we 
passed on our left the little village of Ra- 
tunpoor, in which resides a é#a@iudar on the 
part of the Rajpiplee state (whose jurisdic- 
tion is only in matters of police, and con- 
fined to the district dependent. on this vil- 
lage,) and proceeded onward by a narrow 
footpath through jungle, having rising 
ground almost thewhole wav to the mines. 
The diversity of scenery,—hills and valleys, 
pebbly beds of rivers, precipitous rocks, 
and extensive plains covered with jungle,— 
was sufficiently romantic. On account of 
the tigers with which the country abounds, 
no human habitations were found nearer 
the mines than Rutunpoor, witich is seven 
miles off. The miners reside at Neemoo- 





* At Kubeer-Bur there is a famous tree bearing 
the same name, which the writer describes as 
forming lofty arches and arcades, and covering 
from three to four acres of ground! Mr. Copland 
adds: At the time of the high swells at the latter 
end of the rains the island is overflowed, and the 
few inhabitants, like so many of the monkey 
tribe (with whom they mingle,) are compelled to 
take refuge in the lofty branches of the tree, and 
remain there for several days until the water 
subsides, the current heing too rapid for a boat 
to render them relief. The popular tradition 
among the Hindoos concerning the tree is, that a 
man of great sanctity, named Kubeer, having 
cleaned his teeth, as practised in India, with a 
piece of stick, stuck itinto the ground, that ittook 
root and became what it now is. He was after- 
wards canonized, and his image we saw sitting 
in a temple near one of the oldest-looking trunks 
(his metamorphosed tooth-brush.) 
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dra, where alone the stones are burnt? 
The mines afe. in the wildest part of 
the jungle, ard are very nitmerous; they 
are hats working perpendicularly down- 
ward about fout feet wide; the deepest we 
saw was fifty feet: some extend in an ho- 
rizontal direction at the bottom, but in con- 
sequence of the earliness of the season few 
had reached a depth sufficient to render 
this turn rfecessary, and in those that had, 
it was not carried many feet. In using the 
term “ earliness of season” it is p to 
mention, that the nature of the pits is such 
as to prevent their being worked a second 
year on account of the heavy rains, which 
cause the banks to fall im, so that new ones 
are opened at the eommencement of every 
fair season. We arrived at-the mines abeut 
seven o’clock A.M. when none of the work- 
men had come except one, who rae 
nied us as a guide from Neemoodra. We 
were informed that the fire-damp was not 
uncommon in the mines, and that the 
miners did not descend till the sun had 
risen sufficiently to dispel the vapours. We 
went to the bottomof one pit, about 30 feet 
deep, without any assistance from ropes or 
ladders, by means of small niches for the 
feet and hands on opposite sides of the pit, 
but understood that the miners always made 
use of aropeto hold by, of which wecould not 
avail ourselves, as thé workmen at the close 
of their labour carry to their homes the sim- 
ple instruments ef their vocation, together 
with the stones which the day’s labour has 
acquired. The soil is ere » consisti 
chiefly of quartz sand re dened by iron, an 
alittle clay. The nodules may weigh from 
a few ounces to two or even t pounds, 
and lie very close to each other ; but for the 
most part distinct, not in strata, but scat- 
tered through the mass, and in the st 
abundance. I saw none of a red colour 
at the mines; some were blackish olive like 
common dark flints, others somewhat 
lighter ; and others lighter still, with a slight 
milky tinge. The first, our guide informed 
us, would be black when burnt; the second, 
red; and the third, white. In this he may 
have been correct; but I doubt the fact as 
to the first, which we found in a proportion 
inconsistent with the well-known rp: of a 
black cornelian. Lconfess myself of opi- 
nion that there can be no. precise 
draw from the appearance of the stones 
ome for that which ot rp assume 
after burning, because it depends partly on 
the degree of heat they undergo. A red 
cornelian by an intense heat become 
white; but as far as my observations go, 
no stone of the former colour is found so in 
the mines (excepting jaspers,) altho a 
large proportion of them’ assume it at Nee- 
moodra. Many also after having been burnt 
show both colours, sometimes distinct and 
sometimes mixed, and of a pinky hue; 
while the colour was uniform, or very 
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mines. "The 


lightest-coleured 
out of the fire of a much more delicate and | th 


transparent white than before, and often 
surrounded by a cortex of red, but without 
were unfertunate in the time of visiti 
Neemgodra, for all the good stones had 
been removed, and only a few heaps of re- 
fuse left. Esaw none imbedded in rock, 
as flints are in chalk ; some nodules on 
being broken showed a mixture of quartz 
and agate, and others, in a crust of quartz 
minutely va 86 ae on the inner surface, 
contained a oxide of iron of a powdery 
ee, many pieces of which we found 
igself in the gravel. Hematites, chiefly 
of the brown and green (with red spots) 
ies, mocha stones, and jaspers of va- 
rious’ colours, are common here; in- 
‘deed the last was found in almost every 
‘part of the province we visited on our 
Youte. Each stone is chipped in the mine 
to discover its quality, and those which are 
a) separated from the refuse, heaps 
tf which lay at the mouth of every pit 
which had been worked. 


T shall pow attempt to give an account of 
the mode in which the cornelians undergo 
the oe of fire, as  Serivel from the oe) 
mopy of a respectable native attached to 
the adaulut at Baroach, who was formerly 
in the cornelian trade, and had himself su- 
perintended the process at Neemoodra; his 

“@ecount is corroborated hy our personal 
observation, and by what we learned on the 
spot. The stones are brought to this vil- 
lage every evening, spread on the ground, 
d to the sun to prepare them for the 
process, and turned every fifteenth 
ay till the time of burning, which is only 
once a. year; one month before the com- 
mencement of the monsoon. They are then 
Yichee roynd earthen pots about fourteen 
) in diameter, the bottoms of which 
Roving been taken out, and the pots inverted 
mouth downward,) the pieces taken from 
bettoms are put inside, and placed over 
the imouths to prevent the stones falling 


“out: in this state the pots are placed side 


side in a trench of indefinite length, but 
which the depth and breadth are about 
two feet, having a ayer of five or six inches 
of dry gers ung below, and the same 
pots. This is set on fire about 
8 o'clock in the evening, allthe fuel is con- 
fe when the pots are 
from the trench to the open air for 
the stones to cool, which requires about 
three hours ; after this they are taken out 
of toad ge piled into heaps, and again 
chipp for the same purpose as when 
taken from the mines, and are finall 
thrown into a pit, where they remain ti 


: 


“ edlled for (more to be out of the way of 
‘ thieves, than as constituting any part of 
the operation.) From Neemoodra the cor- 


are carried to Cambay by the mer- 


Ear who come from thence, where they 
, ud sought after ornaments peculiar to 


gad formed into the beautiful and 


) Tbaght to have mentioned that the mi- 





ners do not‘forsake a pit on meeting with 
a spring, but merely change the direction ; 
e water never rising to any great height.* 
The Rajpiplee country hs bar been ce- 
lebrated among the natives who live in its 
bou ,» for the variety of its earths 
and mineral productions; and is certainly 
a rich field for the mineralogist and geolo- 
gist. The native above mentioned informed 
me, that about twenty-five years ago slight 
shocks of earthquakes were felt in the pro- 
vince, but that they were far from being 
frequent occurrences.t 
* This proves the high situation of the hed, 
and might lead to some interesting conclusions in 


geology. 
+ Baroach or Broach is about 250 miles from 
Bombay.—Ep. 





ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERISTIC 
TRAITS. 

(Extracted from a Manuseript of the Pre- 
sident Bouhier, and published by the late 
much lamented Millin in the Annales 
Encyclopédiques for August 1818.) 

The President Bouhier once heard a con- 

fidant of the Duke of Burgundy say, that 

what hindered that Prince from relieving 

Lille, when it was beseiged by Prince Eu- 

gue and the Duke of Marlborough, though 

e might very well have done so, at the 
head of an excellent army, was the circum- 
stance of the King having promised Madame 
de Maintenon publicly to avow his secret 
marriage with her when the siege of Lille 
should be raised; he therefore suffered it 
to be taken, rather than that the King should 
keep his word. 

A Lady of the court, of very mean ex- 
traction, whom her husband had married 
for her great wealth, one day let something 
fall from her hand. The Marchioness de 
Vrillitre, afterwards Duchess of Mazarin, 
stooped to pick it up. The Lady, thank- 
ing her, hinted that the Marchioness had 
easily anticipated her, as she was shorter, 
and therefore nearer the ground. The 
Marchioness, provoked at this rude obser- 
vation, retorted, ‘‘ Oh! as for that, Madame, 
you are much nearer to the ground than I 
am, for you have but just raised yourself 
from it.’ 

While the Duke de Vendome commanded 
the French army in Spain, he received a letter 
from Louis XIV. full of the most flattering 
expressions. He shewed it to an officer, who 
thinking to pay his court to him, said, 
the King should have rewarded his services 
something else than words and paper. 

ut the Duke, with a generous pride, 
answered, ‘* People like me are rewarded 
only by words and paper.” 

The Abbé Laval, who, though not a man 
of learning, ‘vas, however, a man of under- 
standing and merit, went to take possession 
of the Bishopric of Rochelle, to which he 
was appointed; but the clergy, who under 
the pretext of doing him honour, wished to 
play him a trick, welcomed him in a Greek 
speech, of which the Abbé did not under- 
stand a word. He listened with great com- 
posure, and answered them in a speech, 











Lower Bretagne, which was equally unin- 
telligible to the Clergy. 

Iu the Castle of Grancey there is pre- 
served, among the archives of Marshal 
Medavy, the original of the following no‘e, 
in the handwriting of Henry IV. but with- 
out a date, “* Ferragues, 4 cheval, Pennemi 
approche, j’ai besoin de ton bras.” [Fer- 
ragues, to horse, the enemy approaches, I 
need thy arm. ] 

Somebody mentioned, in the presence of 
William II. King of England, the bon mot 
of an Italian, who said, that what had most 
surprised him in France was, Louis XIV. 
having young ministers and an old mistress. 
It is a proof, replied Williaw quickly, that 
he has need of neither. 

A man of sense once comparing Malle- 
branche and Fontenelle together, said that 
he had found the former much helow, and 
the latter far above his writings. 

When La Fontaine went to Versailles to 
present his Fables to the King, it appeared 
after he had delivered a very ~— address, 
that he had forgotten the book. 

While the Prince of Callamare was am- 
bassador from Philip V. King of Spain, to 
the Court of France, the British ambas- 
sador, Lord Stair, one day asked whether 
the Kings of Spain were consecrated and 
anointed like the Kings of France. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,” replied the Prince, ‘‘ neus ne les 
sacrons, niles massacrons.” [We neither 
swear allegiance to them, nor murder 
them. ] 

Mailli, Archbishop of Rheims, was one 
of the prelates who shewed the most zeal 
fur the bull Unigenitus. He even published 
a pamphlet upon the subject, which was 
burnt by order of the Parliament. In the 
course of the year, the Pope, as a reward 
for his attachment to the Holy See, sent 
him the Cardinal’s hat, upon which the fol- 
lowing device was made: a lobster, with 
the words, Ew igne rubesco. (1 grow red 
from the fire. } 

The Emperor Leopold was conversing 
with some Knights of Malta, who frequently 
mentioned their three vows. ‘‘ You take 
a fourth,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ namely, to 
observe none of the three.” 


It is well known that the Dutch, particu- 
larly the Dutch literati, are not famous for 

oliteness. A person told President Bou- 

ier, that he had once gone with Count 
Marsigli (an Austrian general, eminent for 
his writings) to pay a visit to the celebrated 
Peter Burmann, Professor at Leyden, who 
was much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table, and unhappily just chose the mo- 
ment when he was at dinner: the Cuunt 
addressing him, said, ‘‘ Ego sum comes 
Marsiglius” [I am Count Marsigli]; to 
which the Profeesor replied, ‘* Et ego sum 
Petrus Burmannus, qui, eum prandeo, ne- 
minem video.” [And I am Peter Bur- 
mann, who when eating his dinner sees 
nobody. | 

A Captain of infantry had, in a conver- 
sation with te great Condé, defended his 
opinion with too much heat, so that the 
Prince in.anger struck him in the face with 
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his gloyes. The Nobleman, beside him- 
self at such a disgrace, resolved to hazard 
every thing for the sake of his honour. He 
took advantage of a moment when the 
Prince was alone, and begged hiin to con- 
sider that he could not put up with the 
affront he had received, that he well knew 
what he owed to the Prince, but that he 
could not live dishonoured. ‘* I under- 
stand you,” said the Prince, ‘* your way 
of thinking pleases me.” He appointed 
him a rendezvous. The nobleman punc- 
tually kept the appointment, and the Prince 
also appeared, mounted on a fine horse. 
When he got near the officer he dismounted, 
and said, ‘‘ Sir, if you should be victor, 
and should then not think yourself safe, 
here is .a horse, with a hundred louisd’ors 
in the saddle; this will insure your flight.” 
Hereupon he took his ground; but the 
officer presented his sword by the hilt, 
saying, ‘‘ It is enough for me, my Lord, 
that so great a Prince appears upon a 
challenge from me; Heaven forbid that I 
should proceed further; my honour is re- 
paired.” The Prince joyfully embraced 
him, and assured him of his protection. 
He kept his word: for the officer was from 
that time promc ted as rapidly as possible. 

(M. Millin remarks, that this anecdote 
is related also of the Prince of Condé who 
died lately. Aceording to the account 
of the President Bouhier, it belongs to the 
reat Condé. “I believe it,” says M. 
Jillin; ‘* but what does it signify? It re- 
mains in the family.”) 





Reflections on the Liberty of the Press in 
Great Britain. ‘Translated from the 
German of F. Von Gentz, &c. &c. 
London 1819. 8vo. pp. 111. 

We have here a very able pamphlet, on 
a very important subject, by a very justly 
celebrated foreign writer. There are 
thus three claims prese..ted for our most 
mature consideration. But, indeed, the 
words “ Liberty of the Press” alone, act 
like a talisman, and irresistibly arrest 
the attention of Britain whenever they 
are pronounced by a voice worthy of 
being listened to. Without sacrificing 
sense to the foolish hyperbole of faction, 
“Without it we die,” there is not an 
Englishman living who does not feel 
the value and acknowledge the power 
of this engine, though divided into the 
two great classes, of those who depre- 
cate and would restrain, and those who 
would neither curb nor modify its 
abuses. 

To us, who from education, habit, 
and prejudice, are involved in this vor- 
tex of conflicting opinion, it is gratifying 
to see what an enlightened foreigner 
thinks of our system; to_appeal, as it 
were, from our own partialities to a 
neutral umpire; and to ascertain how 
the wise and instructed of other nations 











weigh a matter so momentous, while 


discussing the expediency of following 
our example as a good precedent, or 
eschewing it as a dangerous evil. 

M. Von Gentz sets out on general 
principles, and after establishing the 
proposition, that social rights supersede 
natural rights in reference to the applica- 
tion of laws to the subject, inquires what 
kind of legal restrictions “ on the em- 
ployment of the press, may be best cal- 
culated to protect the interests of the 
community, without infringing on indi- 
vidual liberty ?” 

In pursuing this investigation, he 
slightly contrasts the modes of censor- 
ship for the prevention, and penal inflic- 
tion for the punishment of the offences 
of the press, and then enters more 
largely into the discussion of the latter 
topic, as exemplified by the institutions 
and practice of England. He examines 
our proceedings in the ordinary course 
of law, and by er officio informa- 
tions; and agrees with those who hold 
that the law of libel must of necessity be 
undefined, since no words could ever be 
devised to draw a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the innocent use and the 
guilty abuse of the press. That which 
is to be transgressed by words cannot be 
previously defined, much less exhibited 
in all its details by words—and even the 
same words may, at different times and 
under different circumstances, be a libel 
or no libel. The consequence of this.in- 
definiteness of the laws is a necessary ex- 
tension of the judicial functions, and the 
Judge in cases of this kind is’ not 
merely an umpire between the law and 
the defendant, but, to a certain extent, a 
legislator. Hence has arisen much of that 
party spirit and unfortunate contention 
among us, which have assailed the judg- 
ment seat, biassed the minds of juries, 
and set individuals in the position not 
only of combatants with the law of the 
land, but with its administrators and 
the government. Well may the author 
ask— 

Is it fit to involve a Court of Justice in 
the contests of parties? or to convert a Tri- 
bunal, which the welfare of society and the 
self-approbation of the Judge, require to be 
maintained in respectability and credit, 
into a theatre of decisions, bearing, though 
unintentionally, or merely in appearance, 
an arbitrary character? T his is certainly no 
unimportant consideration. 

Our latest trials in libel cases afford a 
painful answer to this inquiry. The 
partial, furious, and instigated popular 
cry which resounded through the country, 
to the great distress of a!l who wish it 
well, demonstrated the inexpediency of 
such a condition. 





M. Von Gentz next examin 
arrangement by which the J re 
superintends the process, and pronc 
the final judgment, while the Jusy 

cides on the main question ef the gu 
or innocen:e of the defendant ; in which, 
though he sees much to approve, he is 
far from perceiving that degree of per- 
fection aserijhed to it on the ame se 






the advocates for the unrestrained 
of the press in France and Germany, 

By the act of 1792 the legislature - 
throws the responsibility on the jury, 
and the author thinks this a choice of 
the lesser evil, since had it begn de- 
volved on the judicial power, it would 
in these stormy times have rendered it, 
in the highest degree, odious and sus- 
pected. We would ask if it has escaped 
this dangerous consequence, or whether 
we have not seen judges more bitterly 
and outrageously vilified than ever they 
were in times when they declared both 
the law and the intent, and left the jury 
nothing to do but to pronounce on the 
fact of publication ? e now quote M. 
Von Gentz. 

But whatever may be thought as to this 
point, it is certain Ae the hist of the 
prosecutions for libel, in England, during 
the last five-and-twenty years, presents po 
very fayourable picture to those’ who. enter 
upon a serious and strictly impartial inves- 
tigation of the political and moral state of 
the nation. Nothing but the fatality-of. a 
blind caprice is to seen -in the of 
these prosecutions. While the boldest 
offenders are sometimes triumphantly ac- 
quitted, insignificant delinquents are often 
treated with the most merciless severity. 
For a trifling newspaper-pa bh, an 
anecdote inconsiderately adopted and as in- 
considerately repeated, a displeasing jndg- 
ment pronounced upon a foreigne® of dis- 
tinction, &c. individuals are “sometimes 
sentenced to pay heavy fines and to snffer 
imprisonment; whilst the most ayowed 
libellist remains unnoticed, or is éither 
merely proceeded against, pro forma, .by 
the Attorney-General, and never brought 
into Court, or, perhaps, at | bh, after 
trial, acquitted, amidst the loud rejoigings 
of his party. 

These are melancholy truths :—they 
tell us, on the one hand, of fitful and 
capricious prosecutions by a government, 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels ; 
of an intirm and cowardly system whith 
shrinks from its duty on view of the most 
trivial reverse ; of a fatal apathy, e 
the causes are operating to poison t 
general mind (comprehending the ma- 
teriel of Juries,) and a sort of weakly, 
desperate, and partial against 
the effects, when they have too 
rooted to eradicate, and too strong to 
control. On the other hand, they 


speak to us of worthless individuals, 


‘52 
raised to distinction because they boldly 
violate the laws of God and'man ; of 
wretches, successful through no other 
means but the constant endeavours to 
sap the moral foundations of society, 
and excite the multitude to revolution 
and bloodshed ; of the basest of man- 
kind tri ing over the prostrate insti- 
tutions and altars of their country. 
Alluding to these, the writer exclaims, 


But what are all the dangers wh'ch 
threaten individuals, when compared with 
the mischievous influence which, under 
the present system, the licentiousness of 
the and the insufficiency of the re- 
medies against it, must, to an incalculable 
extent, have upon the well-understood 
interests of society, the dignity of the 
state, the consideration of its servants, 
public order, union and tranquillity, and 
the morality and happiness of the people ! 

How much more dreadfully applicable 
now, than when uttered, is the language 
of Burke, in 1796 :— 

Public prosecutions are become 
*¢ little better than schools for treason; 
*¢ of no use but to improve the dexterity 
** of criminals in the mystery of evasion; 
*‘ or to shew with what complete impu- 
“* nity men may conspire against the 
“* commenwealth; with what safety assas- 
*« sins may attempt its awful head. Every 
*‘ thing is secure, except what the laws 
“* have made sacred; every thing is tame- 
**ness aud Janguor, that is not fury and 
** faction. . Whilst the distempers of a 
** relaxed fibre nosticate and prepare 
** all the morbid orce of convulsion in 
“« the body of the state, the steadiness of 
*“‘the physician is overpowered by the 
“* very aspect of the disease.* The doctor 
* of the constitution,t pretending to un- 
** der-rate what he is not able to contend 
*¢ with, shrinks from his own operation. 
** He doubts and questions the salutary 
“ but critical terrors of the cautery and 
** the knife. He takes a poor credit even 
‘¢ from his defeat; and covers impotence 
“« under the mask of lenity. He preaches 
“* the moderation of the Laws, as in his 
“hands he sees them baffled and de- 


“ spised. 

This melancholy picture (too truly adds 
M. Von Gentz) has lost none of its truth: 
it may rather be said that its resemblance 
to the original becomes every year more 

. and more -striking. Those who have, of 
late, attentively observed the internal affairs 
of England, cannot mistake a single trait, 
and must be able to add many equally dis- 
tressing. Even sinee the restoration of 





pence, this unnatural state of things, this | 


isgraceful and daily contest, between 
boundless audacity 4 the one side, and 
resistance on the other, has not 

merely been continued, but has even made 
@ most alarming progress. A well informed 





* Mussabat tacito medicina timore —LUCRET. 
+ Not the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
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writer of the present day, observes, that, 
compared with this one monstrous evil, all 
other. causes of dissatisfaction are trifling, 
and can scarcely be taken into account.”* 

The vilest libellers have, with unexam- 
pied effrontery, erected their standards in 
opposition to the Government, not merely 
in the streets of London, but in every city 

reat and small, in every town and village. 
Gaienee, still more licentious thanJunivs, 
without possessing a spark of his superior 
mind, publiclyboasts of having sold, in 
the space of six months, one million copies 
of his unstamped twopenny invectives, and 
of having circulated them through the hands 
of two millions of readers ! The public an- 
thorities are assailed by masses of calumny, 
falsehood and odium, which they are no 
longer capable of examining, far less of re- 
pressing. Occasionally, and as it were, in 
order that the very existence of Penal Law, 
as applicable to the Press, may not be for- 
gotten, one individual from among thou- 
sands who daily insult the Government, is 
seized, and its scofting opponents are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of a public trial. 
For some time past, every experiment of 
this kind has been attended bya humiliating 
defeat. The case of Hone, the bookseller, 
in which all that could, in former scenes of 
the same sort, be regarded as mortifying to 
the Government, and encouraging to those 
who wish to disparage it, was concentrated 
in one focus, has, at length, made manifest 
the long since decided victory of the Press 
of the Populace over the State; and exhi- 
bited tiat victory in features so gigantic, 
that, if the Ministry do not devise some 
new remedies, or call some new forms to 
their aid, perhaps the wisest determination 
would be to renounce, entirely, those cri- 
minal prosecutions, and to abandon the 
Press to its own delirium. 

Such is the picture drawn, by an en- 
lightened pen, of the absolute anarchy of 
the English press in our day, occasion- 
ally interrupted, but not checked, by the 
feeble efforts of an arbitrary discretion, 
accidentally roused. Of an anarchy con- 
verting into poison the noblest nutri- 
ment of the human mind, and deliver- 
ing up the people to the influence of the 
most worthless seducers ; relaxing the 
ties which bind the individual citizen to 
the State, and threatening the entire 
system of social economy with the most 
violent and fatal disorganization. 

It is not true (says M. Von. Gentz in an- 
swer to those who talk lightly of the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from the incessant 
undermining of good prineijites by the 

ress)—it is not true, that the abuse of the 

ress, in England, is to be regarded as a 
mere harmless sport or a pardonable inde- 
corum. It is, on the contrary, a severe, 
enormous, and overwhelming malady, only 
capable of being withstood by a body, 
which, if not perfectly sound in all its vital 
parts, is still strong, and vigorous. It is not 





* Quarterly Review, January 1817. 








the immediate operation of respect for the 
government (which has long since been vio- 
lated by the licentivusness of the Press,) 
but, the remedies supplied by the constitu- 
tion—by the reciprocal attitude of the va- 
rious classes of society, and political par- 
ties—by the rights and privileges of parti- 
cular orders—by the resistance which con- 
stitutional forms have well secured and con- 
firmed, of the great tranquil mass to the 
popular excesses, distractions, and innova- 
tions--by all the various counterpoises to the 
destructive action of a licentious Press, that 
have hitherto maintained England in an 
upright position. The antiquity of her in- 
stitutions, the character of the better por- 
tion of the nation, and the influence of dis- 
tinguished statesmen and _ philosophers, 
have also, in no small degree, contributed to 
her security. A state, less fully armed and 
prepared, would long since have undergone 
the most dreadful convulsions, in conse- 
quence of the unpunished licentiousness of 
= and petty libellers, under a legis- 
ation and judicial authority, which no 
longer overawes them. 


But why (he continues) should a question 
of this kind be driven to its utmost extre- 
mity? Why calculate how large a dose of 
corrupting and destroying matter, a state 
may receive without accomplishing its de- 
struction? If the licentiousness of the Press 
do not actually threaten the existence of 
England, is it no evil to poison all the 
sources both public and private of her moral 
life? The disorganizing principles which 
the periodical pamphleteers, particularly 
those of the common order, instil into the 
lower classes of the people, are truly alurm- 
ing in their nature; but still more alarm- 
ing, when it is considered that the men 
who promulgate them, exercise an un- 
bounded control over. the opinion of mil- 
lions of readers, who cannot procure the 
antidote of better writings. Those perfi- 
dious demagogues incessantly address the 
people, in declamations on violated rights, 
deluded hopes and real or imaginary suffer- 
ings. Every burthen which may fall heavy 
on individuals, every accidental difficulty, 
every inconvenience, produced by .the 
change of times and circumstances, is re- 
presented as the immediate effect of the in- 
capability, selfishness and culpable blun- 
dering of the administration. The most 
criminal and absurd designs are imputed to 
the Ministers; and lest the oppressed 
should delay to seek redress, at their own 
hands, the future is painted to them in 
blacker colours than the present; thus, a 
thick cloud of dejection, bitterness and 
discotitent, is spread over the nation; men’s 
minds are filled with hostile aversions and 
gloomy anxieties ; and the poor man is at 
last deprived of comfort, cheerfulness, and 
all enjoyment of life. Every feeling of sa- 
tisfaction and security, and of confidence 
in the government, the tranquil and willing 
obedience of the People, their steady resig- 
nation under unavoidable sacrifices, and ail 
tke fruits and ornaments of a good consti- 
tution, are falsified, perverted, and discou- 
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raged by the harpy hands of these iniquitous 
scribb'ers. That neither the intellectual nor 
moral cultivation of the people can prosper, 
in such a state of political corruption, is 
self-evident.—Is this then a trifling evil ? 

This foreign Physician has but too 
accurately defined our malady; but the 
remedy at which he hints, viz. the ex- 
tension of the power of Ministers, and 
consequent limit of individual liberty, 
would only hasten the crisis which all 
wise and respectable men dread. Ifthe 
gangrene has not already been suffered 
to spread itself too mortally for cure ; if 
the supineness of those to whom the ad- 
ministration of the laws is entrusted, 
have not encouraged the growth of the 
evil till it is indeed too late to oppose the 
ruin to which it so rapidly hurries us on; 
if wisdom in our counsels, and vigour in 
our executive, and sense and virtue 
among the mass of our population, be 
not yet entirely extinct, under the bless- 
ing of Heaven, a victorious stand may 
be made aguinst the rapid approaches of 
butchery and devastation. 

There is no legitimate way to combat 
the press but by the press, nor to punish 
its excesses but by the law of the land. 
Had Ministers adopted the former course 
in season, they would have avoided much 
of the trouble they now experience, and 
England much of the demoralization 
which unhappily afflicts it. But while 
the venom was concocting, they sat with 
their hands across, and let unaided in- 
dividuals fight their and the nation’s bat- 
tle; and it is only when, Laocoon like, 
they feel the serpents gird them round 
in constraining folds, and fix their fangs 
in their throats, and destroy the dearest 
objects of their care, that they writhe 
and raise a complaining voice against 
that which timely precaution would have 
weakened or prevented. Indeed the 
Government of England has seemed to 
be the only body insensible to the power 
of the press to work good or evil, and, 
consequently, to have left it to do the lat- 
ter, without one prudent effort to coun- 
teract its operation. The result is the 
universal prevalence of immoral and se- 
ditious publications, and the almost 
total extinction of those devoted to the 
cause of social order, contentment, and 
religion. No wonder that under such 
circumstances the popular mass becomes 
corrupted, and that juries, taken from 
that mass, pronounce the verdicts of 
partisans. There is nothing to impede 
the contamination ; and the storm, which 
wicked spirits have been permitted to 
raise, is but increased in horror by the 
impotent wailings of those who have 
looked on with unconcern, while its 
baneful ingredients were accumulating. 





We shall add no more—if the existing 
state of the press be producing evil, it is 
the bounden duty of our rulers to put in 
movement another principle of the same 
genus likely to be productive of good. 
The people will then have at least a 
choice ;—at present they have none, but 
are left to the mercy of their deluding 
enemies; and this wholesome course 
would soon, if not immediately, com- 
municate a force to the law which would 
render it equal to the suppression of all 
wrongs, inconsistent with the general 
weal and injurious to the interests of 
society. 





Memoirs- of the first Thirty-two years of 
the Life of James Hardy Vaux, a 
Swindler and Pickpocket ; now trans- 
ported, fur the second time and for life, 
to New South Wales. Written by 
Himself. London 1819. 12mo. 2 vols. 


Fas est ab hoste doceri, says the adage; 
and there are few honest persons who 
may not learn something useful to be 
known from this statement of the tricks, 
impositions, and frauds of a clever and 
intelligent swindler. The author may 
be recollected by many of our readers, 
as his Scapin exploits and trials furnish- 
ed plentiful matter for the Police and 
Old-Bailey reports of the day. Indeed 
he appears to have been a very Mac- 
heath in his peculiar line; ingenious, 
artful, unprincipled, enterprising, and 
successful. Having also received a to- 
lerable education, and being of an acute 
and observant mind, he was competent 
to the novel task of writing these Me- 
moirs; and we may certainly say, that 
the candid and open confessions of a 
person who, to use his own phrase, lived 
so long upon the cross (i.e. by thieving, 
in opposition to living on the square,) 
are not only a desideratum to the public 
generally, but a literary curiosity deserv- 
ing of our attention. 

Mr. Vaux seems to have had natural 
abilities which, under a better system of 
education, would have ensured his pros- 
perity ; but, destitute of good principles 
from his very infancy, the perversion of 
his talents only rendered him a more 
conspicuous object of infamy than his 
lower associates. We do not observe a 
single sound moral sentiment in the 
whole development of the author's 
feelings ; but, on the other hand, there 
is a sort of sense of propriety which has 
purified his book from every indecency, 
we might say indelicacy, as it redeemed 
his career from the grossest species of 
profligacy and debauchery. He draws 
himself a liar, a swindler, a pickpocket, 
a thief, and even betrays a little pride 
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and vanity in recording the ingenuity of 
his nefarious conceptions, the dexterity 
of their execution, and -the adroitness 
with which he sometimes de- 
tection; but he is not a , 2 
common sensualist addicted to the vilest 
gratifications of appetite, nor a ferocious 
ruffian who would endeavour to cover 
crime by assassination. In this manner 
he would wish to be viewed as little 
* less than an archangel fallen ;” but in 
truth his pretensions to merit as a rogue 
are only sustained by a comparison with 
the more ignorant and vulgar rascals of 
* the family,”* and are not supported 
by intrinsic superiority of intellect, since 
any man utterly destituté of honesty, 
may find it possible to deceive trades- 
men, cut pocket-books or snuff-boxes 
from the persons of others in crowds, 
levy contributions on humanity by false- 
hoods, and do all the drudgery of evil, 
till winking justice overtakes and pu- 
nishes them. 

But it would be tedious to expatiate 
on the multitude of reflections which 
this narrative of a guilty and chequered 
life suggests. They will rise in the 
mind of every reader in as various forms 
as there are numerous incidents to call 
them forth. One only we shall offer. 
The first marked inclination of young 
Vaux was to draw race-horses, and from 
indulgence in this apparently innocent 
childish amusement, may be traced the 
wickedness and misery of his future 
destiny. From admiring their pictures, 
he got to admire the living animals, and 
from that point to an anxiety about their 
feats, Newmarket, and gambling. What 
a lesson is this to the instructors of 
youth ! 


‘ Just as the twig is bent the tree's in-. 


clined ;’ but in verity it seems impossible 
to guard inst the wth of vice, 
wg its pgp veh under so 
unsuspicious a form. Another turn of 
the scale might have made the cheat 
and impostor Vaux a second Snyders, 
famous as an artist, instead of despised 
as a felon! 

From the signature of “ B. F—d.” 
(which we take to be that of Barron 
Field, who holds a high judicial station 
in New South Wales) to an advertise- 
ment prefixed to the work, we have no 
doubt that it is a genuine rmance, 


and shall now rapidly sketch the bio- 


graphy of the writer, and offer such ex- 
tracts as appear to us to be most 
curious. 

James Hardy Vaux was born in 1782. 
He was of a good family by the mother’s 


* The cant phrase for all those who live by 
fraud and robbery in London. 
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side, and his father the steward of a gen- 
tlemah 6f fortuie, who withdrew from 
sérvicé té spectlite with his savings in 
trade. The maternal grandfather of our 
subjett, 4 Mr. Lowe, had been a respect- 
able: solicitor in London, but retired to 
S- zo , whither he cuaried his maroseiin 
m,, and gave him a very decent 
prem ee i erasicion. Ahter several 
ans for his future course of life were 
iscusséd, he was sent to the mercantile 
housé of Messrs. Swan and Parker in 
Liverpool, who, to a large export, added 
a extensive retail trade. Here he 
sdon began to keep irregular hours and 
bad company; and, being seduced to the 
Cockpit with his employers’ money in his 
pocket, betted and lost what he could only 
ay by fraud and stealing. To these expe- 
Bienita he consequently had recourse, and, 
like all beginnéts in villany, resolved to 
tuffi hOfest as soon as fortune enabled him 
to relieve his embarrassments and sur- 
mount his difficulties. But before he 
could carry his determination into execu- 
tion, if indeed his profligacy would ever 
here led to that event without the shame 
of exposure, his embezzlements were dis- 
covered, and hie was sent back to his friends 
in disgrace. 

His next appearance is in London,where, 
oh his prandfather’s recommendation, he is 
récéived into the office of a respectable At- 
tornéy, Mr. Presland, his kinsman. Ever 
restless and unsteady, him he quits fora 
wholesale Stationers, Messrs. Key, Ab- 
church Lane; and while in their service 

gins his old trade anew, by obtaining 
pis beste c. on false pretences, bilking his 

gings, and committing other cepreda- 
tions, obliged to leave his place, and 
again seék bread as a lawyer's clerk, at a 
guinea per week. 

By resorting nightly to the Blue Lion in 
Gray’s Inn Lane, he forms intimacies with 
kindred spirits, and soon becomes an adept 
in the worst ways of the metropolis, though 
still but a boy in years. With one of his 
atquathtances of the Blue Lion, the discharg- 
ed Steward of @ naval Captain, he agrees to 
take a wm he Portsmouth, but they get no 
pocceny ‘ Kingston, where ier pies 
money for their extravagancies, by.a in 
to the charitable as (Se and arene 
travellers ; forging the names of contribu- 
tors to their sham petition; and success- 
fully practising all the deceits of this spe- 
cies Of imposition, called in their flash lan- 

*, “* The letter racket.” At many after 
periods Mr. Vaux pursued this system with 
invariablé benefit to himself: a proof how 
great an encouragement tu vice indiscrimi- 
nate.charity is. Some adventures, in which 
the Constables and Mayors take a part, do 
not prevent our bero from at length reach- 
ing Portsmoath. Here he contrives to get 
into the service of Mr. Moses Greetham, as 
an under clerk, and goes on tolerab'y well for 
a few weeks ; lie is, however, dismissed for 
the first time for a frolic, and not for a 
misdemeanour, no opportunity for commit- 
ing’ one having occurred. Having drawn 
the chair from under a Dutch interpreter 
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in Mr. G’s service, while at coffee, and 
hurting him by the fall, a complaint is 
made, and Mr. Vaux once more thrown 
upon the wide world. He returns to Lon- 
don, the theatre for persons of his stamp, 
ot accidentally meeting at the Saracen’s 

ead, Snow Hill, with Mr. Kennedy, Sur- 
geon of the Astrea, so far ingratiates him- 
self with that gentleman as to obtain (due 
inquiries having been made among his fa- 
inily and friends) a midshipman’s birth in 
that frigate, under the command of Captain 
Dacres. His early disposition had pointed 
to a sea-faring life, but a few months of 
Winter cruising in the Channel and North 
seas sickened him of the service. For 
greater ease, he relinquished his midship- 
man’s appointment to become the Captain’s 
clerk, his predecessor obtaining a Pur- 
ser’s warrant; his ‘‘ week/y accounts *” 
were formally cut off by his messmates, 
and he behaved regularly till, on com- 
ing into Greenhithe, he again unfortu- 
nately visited London on three days leave 
of absence, and the contamination of his 
old haunts proved tuo strong for his feeble 
integrity. He forms a connection with a 
cyprian, Miss K—e, deserts from his ship, 
and with no other means of subsistence 
than a few pounds in his pocket, enters 
full swing into this licentious amour, and 
sets up house-keeping with his Dulcine:. 
When reduced to their last shifts, the lady 
is reclaimed by her father and a couple of 
Bow-street officers, and our despairing in- 
namorato assoviates with sharpers at bil- 
liards, by which means he subsists for 
some time. The account of the operations 
of the gang at the Billiard Rooms jn Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, is curious, and 
persons liable to be ¢aken in to bet at such 
places will do well to give attention to this 
part of the memoirs.—When the sharpers 
separate for the summer places of resort, 
Vaux, through an advertisement, engages 
with an attorney in the country, Mr. Dal- 
ton of Bury Sc. Edmund’s. Here, though 
comfortably situated, aud likely to prosper, 
had he but known that honesty was the 
best policy, he soon gave himself up to his 
thievish propensities. He defrauded several 
tradesmen, robbed his master, and de- 
camped for London with his booty, having 
been absent nine weeks. 

This expert scoundrel was yet only 17 
years cf aye;—for a few weeks he lived 
gaily on the spoils of his excursion, and 
when the purse ran low, again songht em- 
ployment with a conveyancer in the Tein- 
ple, Mr. Preston. He was, however, 
traced by Mr. Dalton, and apprehended 
for the Bury exploit ; and only saved from 
public prosecution and ignominy, on ac- 
count of his youth, by Mr. Presland’s satis- 
fying the accuser for all damages, and 
restoring such articles as could be reco- 
vered. This friend in need gave his worth- 
less relative, in conclusion, five guineas, to 
carry him down to S——shire. But to 





* The white patches on the collar of a Mid- 
shipman’s coat, so called from their resem- 
blance to a flag hoisted by the Port Admiral, 
réquiring the weekly returns from the ships. 








return to S——shire was the furtliest from 
his intentions. He stayed in Town, and, 
by a piece of complicated forgery and in- 
vention, got as a shopman into the mas- 
querade and habit warehouse of Giffard and 
Co. Tavistock Street. His sole object in 
this, was to purloin and pilfer all he could, 
and abscond with the booty. In ten weeks 
he had by these means realized 60/. and a 
good stock of clothes. He then played his 
last ruse; got what money and goods he 
could obtain on the credit of his employers, 
stole and pawned, or sold to Jews at five 
hundred per cent. loss, what he could lay 
his hands on, and, finally, removed toa 
distant quarter of the city. Imprudently 
venturing to the pawnbroker’s, Mr. Lane 
of Drury Lane, where he had pledged 
some of the stolen property, he was recog- 
nised and arrested. Committed to Cold 
Bath Fields, and thence to Newgate for 
trial, he had now the first taste of the bitter 
fruit of crime, beyond that disgrace, of 
which, in former instances, he seemed in- 
sensible. 

But as we have now come to that 
period where we intend making a few 
extracts, and our present bounds are 
exhausted, we shal] defer the proceed- 
ings of the court, and our own, till our 
next publication. 





Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, &c. 
(Continued ) 

A grand uproar arose in consequence 
of Antar’s smashing intimation to his 
rival Amarah; but the hostile approach 
of the tribe. f ‘Tey put a stop to internal 
contention, and, while our hero, ever 
obedient to his father and master’s com- 
mand, submitted. to the ignominious 
punishment of again tending the herds, 
the warriors, in number 4000, went 
forth to repel the Teyans. At this 
period, however, he was rejoiced by a 
message from Ibla, “ that if her father 
even made the grave her resting place, 
none but him did she desire, none but him 
would she choose.” 


A body of 12,000 Teyans having passed 
the Absians on the road, arrived and 
spoiled their tents and flocks, and threat- 
ened to capture their women and familes, 
who had only aguard of 300 men. Intheir 
distress, Shedad, and Malik the father of 
Ibla, ran for succour to Antar; but he 
ridiculed the idea of noble warriors seek- 
ing the protection of a slave who “ con- 
ducted cattle and camels to the pasture, 
and one employed in milking, and pick- 
ing up wood, and tending cattle and 
sheep,” and would not stir to their assist- 
ance till they swore to acknowledge 
him, and allow him his rank as a son, 
and husband of Ibla. During this 
treaty, the wife and daughter of the 
King, the wives of Shedad and Malik, 
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and above all, the adored Ibla, were 
taken prisoners by the victorious bands 
of Tey. We need scarcely add, that 
Antar soon changed the face of the war, 
and completely routed the enemy. There 
are some fine passages in his song of 
triumph, but we need not quote it at 
length, having already given. sufficient 
specimens of the style of these com- 
positions. 

The noble hero (he says) feels no 
fatigue; him no challenger need call to 
combat. It was the Slave alone that drove 
back the horsemen whilst the flame of battle 
was blazing,—then speeded away their 
troops in terror of my arm,—light they 
fled, burthened though they had been, &c. 

Still, however, the malice of Antar’s 
adversaries pursued him, and Prince 
Shas, and others, cried, ‘‘ Now we shall 
become a shame amongst the Arabs to 
the end of time, and they will say the 
tribe of Abs has associated itself with 
black slaves.” Indeed it is remarkable 
to observe the high importance attached 
in these days, and among wandering 
hordes of plunderers, to the nobility of 
family and the purity of blood. Amarah 
made one further attempt to obtain Ibla, 
by agreeing to an immense dower de- 
manded by her father, which, when 
once fixed, it seems, neither king Zo- 
heir nor any one else eould interfere with 
the contract. This dower was 

A thousand he and she camels, and a 
thousand head of sheep, and twenty Oosha- 
reeyi camels, and twenty horses of the 
noblest breed, and a hundred silk robes, 
and fifty satin garments spangled rich in 
gold, and stag Tsay os of the finest jewels, 
and a hundred skins of wine for the marriage 
feast, and a hundred male, and as many 
female slaves. 

Having “ greatly enlarged their tur- 
bans,” Amarah and the family of Zead 
came out with this formal proposal 
before the King and the nobles. ‘Ihe 
fury of Antar was tremendous,—his 
hand hurried to his irresistible Dhami, 


he sprang from the ground on the 


back of his Abjer, and threatened anni- 
hilation to the whole race of Amarah 
and Zead ;—to the former he cried 

Thou he goat of a man—thou refuse!— 
thou villain! Dost thou at such a time as 
this demand Ibla in marriage? thou 
edward, did not I demand her when she 
was in the midst of twelve thousand war- 
fiors, waving their bone-cleaving swords, 
and thou and thy brother were flying 
among the rocks and the wilds— 

Again he recites verses, of which we 
copy only a few of the most character- 
istic passages. 

Is not fire kindled from a Zanad when 
the stone is rubbed against the Zanad ?—I 
have been merviful to those who are not 





aware of the value of my mercy, and my 
friendship has not been properly appre 
ciated. But after this forbearance, I shall 
act in another manner, till the towns and 
deserts shall flow with my blood, and my 
sword shall complain of fatigue in my 
hand, and my joints shall murmur at the 
burthen of my belt. 
have opposed a noble lion that never flinches 
from the fight—artless in speech and deeds 
—with a sword that cleaves heads and arms. 
Be on thy guard then, O Amroo, on thy 
guard against him. Let not thine eye-lids 
be weighed down with sleep—&c. 


Having overcome his rival by an ap- 
peal to force and to King Zoheir, the 
cunning tribe of Zead flattered Antar, 
and laid a snare for his ruin. When he 
came to ask what dower he should give 
to Ibla, her father was instructed to re- 
quire “a thousand Asafeer camels, that 
his daughter might pride herself in them 
above high and low.” 

These camels are in the possession of 
Monzar, son of Massema, the King of the 
Arabs, and the Lieutenant of Nushirvan, 
(and) in the tribe of Abs there are none; 
nor are there any like them in Cahtan. 


The heedless Antar undertook to bring 
this gift to his beloved, for he knew not 
that the 

Camels were in the kingdom of Monzar, 
the king of the princes of the Arabs, and 
the Lieutenant of Chosroe Nushirvan, whose 
armies were innumerable. 

Uncle, said he, I will give you these 
camels loaded with the treasures of their 
masters; but give me your hand, and be- 
troth to me your daughter, and thus shew 
me the purity of your intentions. So Malik 

ave him his hand, and a fire blazed in his 

eatt. Antar’s joy was excessive, his bo- 
som heaved, and he was all delight—he 
started on his feet—he took off his clothes, 
and put them on his uncle; and Ibla saw 
Antar’s arms, and smiled. What art thou 
smiling at, fair damsel? said Antar. At 
those wounds, she replied, for were they on 
the body of any other person, he would 
have died, and drank the cup of death and 
annihilation; but thou art unhurt by them. 
Her words descended to his heart cooler 
than the purest water, and he thus ad- 
dressed her— 

But we will not repeat his song. 
On soberly viewing the exploit he had 
engaged to perform, it was found to be 
far different from a predatory incursion 
upon a desert tribe. The land of Irak, 
where the Asafeer camels were, was 
settled and under regular government ; 
tributary to Persia, and, though still 
partaking of Arabian wildness, possess- 
ing the guarantees of more cultivated 
social organization. Accompanied, how- 
ever, by his brother Sheboob, heset out on 
his desperate enterprive. In their way 


through the wilds and deserts, they en- 
counter an old Sheikh, with his back 


O family of Zead, ye 








bent, on whose appearance the following 
beautiful verse is made by Antar : 

An old man was walking slong thé 

und, and his face alitost touched his 

nees. So I said to him, Whi ert thou 
thus stooping? He said, as he waved his 
hand towards me, My youth is lost some- 
where on the ground, and TI atm stooping ini 
search of it. 

This moralist of the desert entertains 
them kindly with milk cooled in the 
wind, lays pillows for them, and presents 
viandée in the most hospitable manner, 
On learning Antar’s errand, he exclaims 
against the cruel Malik who enjoisied it, 

May God disgrace and overthrow and 
destroy thy uncle, and not save hitn. Kiiow, 
Aboolfawaris (the warrier’s name given by 
Zeheir to Antar,) that these Asafeer camels 
are only to be found amozg a tribe calle 
the tribe of Shiban, and their chief is king 
Monzar, son of Massema, the Lieutenant 
of King Chosroe, whose atmiies are innti- 
merable, whose power is irresistible, and 
he rules all the Arabs of thie wilds and the 
deserts ; and if thou wert to carry off these 
cathels, who is able to protect thee from 
King Monaar, or shelter thee ?_ My advice 
is, that thou shouldst return home, and 
not expose thy life to dangers and death. 

Antar was too resolute a hero, and 
too true a lover, to listen to this advice: 
he continued his route in quest of the 
land of Hirah, and sang of Ibla. When 
he and Sheboob reached this land, 

They saw populous tuwns, plains abound- 
ing in flowing streams, date trees, and 
warbling birds, and pune’ deperag flowers ; 
and the country appeared like a blessing to 
enliven the sorrowing heart; and the ca- 
mels were grazing, and straying about the 
land: and they were of various colours, 
like the flowers of a garden. 

Antar soon cut off a thousand of these 
fine animals, and drove them away with 
the utmost speed, but was pursued and 
overtaken by twelve thousand horsemen 
of the tribe of Zakhm and Juzam. 
Against these, under Prince Nunan, the 
son of Monzar, he long maintained an 
unequal combat, and slew multitudes, 
but, at length, the inconiparable Abjer 
stumbled, and threw his valiant master. 
Sheboob thought his brother was killed, 
and ‘ giving his feet to the winds,’ he 
sought the wide desert. His escape is 
favoured by a shepherd, who having 
promised him protection, when he 
plicates it, gives a noble instance of 
Arab fidelity, by changing clothes with 
him, and exposing: his own life to itiini- 
nent peril, rather than forfeit his pledge. 
This pleasing episode is at page 215 to 
219; and it terminates with a pathetic 
lament with which the agony of the mo- 
ment inspires the faithful Sheboob— 

O knight of the horse, (it conciitles;) I 
havé no strength of mind—I have wot & 

































in my sorrows ! and ‘the war-steed amongst 
the troopers as he neighs will turn towards 
thee, mourning for thee, like a childless. 
woman in despair. 
cipal pee meantime, however, our prin- 
i fought bravely on foot till he 
made mounds of dead, but this ‘was his 
ay of. misfortune—happening to step 
on a-scull, his feet slipped from under 
im, and he fell down at his full length. 
He was bound like another Samson, and 
ht prisoner before Nunan, who 
was “all astonishment at the horror of 
his make, the immensity of his stature, 
and the agitation of his eyes.” 
Theeloquence and extrordinary powers 
of Antar, obtain favour from Monzar, to 
whom he unreservedly tells the story of 
his life, and his reason for attempting 
the outrage on the Asafeer camels ; while 
he, mourns his galling fetters, and cries 
in despair, “ O lightnings! waft my 
salutation to Ibla, and to all the places 
and pastures where she dwells.” His 
renown is augmented by slaying a mon- 
strous lion, “of the size of a camel, with 
broad nostrils, and long claws, his face 
wide, and ghastly his form ; his strength 
swelling ; he grinned with his teeth 
clenched like a vice, and the corners of 
his jaws were like grappling irons.” 
This animal Antar cleft at one blow, his 
feet being still unbound. Such a cham- 
pion was exactly what Monzar wanted 
to establish the * wperiority of the Ara- 
bians over the Persians, and his plans 
to effect this ambitious design displays 
Antar on a wider field, where we shall 
accompany him in our next Number. 





Tue Late Exvections. An impartial 
Statement of all proceedings connected 

- with the progress and results of the late 
Elections, &c. &c. London, 1819. 8vo. 
pp. 551. 


This useful work having been published 
at the Literary Gazette Office, though 
entirely unconnected with that Journal, we 
feel a reluctance to do more than describe 
its features, which we think are 
such as will recommend it as a book of 
full and convenient reference, so long as 
our new parliament exists. Indeed we 
are not aware that any preceding or con- 
temporary publication of the same kind 
has ever been produced, containing so 
much general intelligence, and so clear 
an insight into the state of our repre- 
sentation. 

We have first an alphabetical table of 
the late and present Members of the 
House of Commons, with a column 














shewing who were their opponents, 
(when contested,) and what were their 
majorities. This in itself affords at 
one view a fair outline of the parliamen- 
tary changes wrought by the late Elec- 
tion ; but it is followed by a complete 
series of historical notices of every elec- 
tien in the United Kingdom. Those at 
which nothing remarkable occurred, are 
dismissed with brevity in a few lines, 
but where, either from the importance 
of the places, the political character of 
the struggle, or the celebrity of the can- 
didates, a particular interest attaches to 
the event, we have the details at consi- 
derable length. Thus the Elections for 
London, Liverpool, Westminster, West- 
moreland, Devonshire, &c. &c. occupy 
many pages. Many anecdotes are, of 
course, interspersed in these narratives ; 
—many addresses, speeches, opinions, 
charges on all sides. In short, the 
whole presents a picture of ovr country 
as it appears when agitated by a General 
Election. 

But the part which strikes us as most 
novel and worthy ¢¥ approbation, is the 
concluding fifty or sixty pages, which is 
entitled “ Biographical Memoranda,” and 
gives a slight biography of the Members 
of the present Parliament, with their ad- 
dress in town and country, &c. This 
brings us a little acquainted, as it were, 
with our Representatives and Legisla- 
tors. The introduction is short indeed, 
but had there been more said, it must 
have been opinion, and we are satisfied 
to know who are warriors, who civilians, 
who men of family, and who men of 
no family; who Doctors, Merchants, 
Tradesmen, Gentlemen, Lawyers, Sol- 
diers, Sailors, Nobles, &c. &c.: all which 
this volume communicates with uncom- 
mon accuracy. 





SPURZHEIM’S SYSTEM. 


Connaissance de VThomme moral et intellec- 
tuel. 8vo. Paris and London 1818. 


(Translated from the French.) 


A work to reconcile the idealist and the 
materialist has long been wanting; it has 
just made its appearance in Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s excellent book entitled La Connais- 
sance de l'homme moral et intellectuel. To 
unite these two opposite systems, it was 
requisite to distinguish and separate, in a 
clear and precise way, the material and 
organic part of man from his intellectual 
part; Dr. Spurzheim has done this. 

The philosophers of antiquity considered 
man as a dual of two different and opposite 
natures: the masters of christianity went 
still further; they supposed man to be a 
ternal consisting of a body, asoul, and a 








mind. This distinction, which: was dog-: 
matically taught, was not admitted by phi- 
losophers ; i remained shut up in thé holy 
books, and did not advance rativaal philo- 
sophy one step, whilst confiding to it so 
precious a germ of knowledge. From 
that period, up to the 18th century, the 
dispnte between the materialists and the 
idealists continued to be agitated in the 
circle traced out before them. But phy-io- 
logy and chemistry having, in the preced- 
ing century, made great advancement to- 
wards the principles of physical nature, 
philosophic pride (to use the words of 
Fourcroy) thought the moment had arrived 
when it might shev life, as a volvox or any 
other infusorial animal is seen by the aid of 
aicroscope. These pretensions did not 
prevent the profound Bichat from repelling 
the opinions of Fourcroy, Cabanis, &c. 
who attempted to derive life, thought, and 
sentiment, from the action and re-action of 
the material elements, or the whole syste:n 
of the organization. 

Bichat declared that man possessed two 
lives, and that animality was adual. Pos- 
terity will do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge that he alone arrested the learned 
men of our age, in the fatal consequence 
into which they were plunging human na- 
ture, by representing it merely as an organ- 
ized mass; but it was reserved for M. M. 
Gall and Spurzheim, and in particular the 
latter, to demonstrate what had previously 
been only maintained and affirmed. 


Dr. Gall, by denominations improper] 
given to the organs, and by his theory, whic 
resembled an iifant science, left the learned 
world, like the ordinary class of society, 
imbued with the notion that his system was 
false, or that, if true, its consequences were 
fatal and dangerous. M. de Spurzheim, 
by demonstrating that man isa triple being, 
that each life, to use the language of 
Bichat, has its proper and special pherio- 
menon, which serves as a criterion to de- 
termine it, has proved sufficiently to every 
person of candour, that man is a corporeal, 
sensitive, and intelligent being ; that the 
proper and special phenomenon of organ- 
ization or organic life, as the physiologists 
express it, is irritability; that the pheno- 
menon of the soul, the only basis of the 
affections, is sensibility; and, finally, that 
the phenomenon proper to the intellect is 
rationality. Dr. Spurzheim skilfully en- 
abling his reader to consider himself by the 
learned distinction of the special organs of 
each existence, he perceives their progress 
and the superiority of some over others ; 
and, from these clear and profound distine- 
tions, there results this important axiom, 
That whatever és opposite is not of the same 
nature; So that wkatever be the nature 
of the soul and the mind, they are not and 
cannot be of the same kind aa the body, 
since they and the body are opposed to 
each other,. until the period when man dis- 
poses of that same body, to make it un- 
dergo consequences absolutely opposite to 
its native law, that of conservation. He 
likewise displays the passions of the soul 





with the reason, presents their combat and 
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their triumph, which at the same time cha- 
racterizes their difference. But we refer the 
reader to the work itself, for proofs and 
developments, which we have scarcely 
mom even to point out. M.Spurzheim’s 
book will form an epoch, though appear- 
ifqeat a time not very favourable to science, 
ani the Author's moderation and can- 
dour will ensure approval in all classes of 
society. M. Spurzheim, who is already 
known as a great anatomist, appears in the 
work before us in a novel point of view, by 
tracing out a new path for metaphysics, 
and presenting it with real bases for the 
establishment of its doctrines, which are 
too often vaguely described, and conse- 
quéntly rendered inaccessible to minds un- 
accustomed to that sort of speculations. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR NOVEMBER 1818. 


(Continued.*) 


Art. VIII. Memorie Storico-civili sopra le 
successive forme del governo de’ Vene- 
ziani. A posthumous work of M. Se- 
bastian Crotta. 


The author of this work died in 1817, at 
the age of 86. The exercise of various 

ublic funetions had led him to make the 

Yenetian government his particular study, 
and the changes which occurred in the 
politieal system of that country subsequently 
to 1797, afforded him leisure to sketch its 
history. This work must certainly be 
-sgreeable to the Venetians, as the details 
extend to all their ancient magistracies, 
both superior and subaltern. They cannot 
of course be equally interesting to fo- 
reigners ; but as the work cuntains a great 
many historical details, which have not 
been yet so completely collected, it cannot 
fail of being useful to writers who shall 
turn their thoughts to the history of 
Venice.t 

M. Crotta’s work is divided into two 
sections : the first, which ends at page 96, 
brings down the history till the establish- 
ment of the hereditary aristocracy at the 
end of the 13th century: the second em- 
braces the five following centuries. Each 
section is subdivided into four epochs. 
The last epoch, ending with the year 1796, 
may perhaps be considered as the most 
curious, because the author was a witness 
tu most of the facts which he describes, 
and there are many, especially since 
1760, which have not yet been embo- 
died in any great history. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that this part of the 
work, as well as the preceding, is deficient 
in method, and that it does not afford any 
of those historical developments which give 
so much value and attraction to contempo- 
rary memoirs ; lastly, that the style, though 
always clear, precise, and rapid, is too 
dry, and never sufficiently animated. 








* An able article on Dante, being of consider- 
able length, is postponed till aur next Number. 

+ M. Daru, Member of the French Institute, 
is actually engaged in writing a history of the 
Venetian Republic. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Janvary 16. 

Thursday, the first day of Lent Term, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Rev. Robert Hervey Knight, of St. Jolin’s 
College ; Rev. William Stokenhouse, Rev. Thos. 
Lewis Hughes, and Rey. William Thomas Eyre, 
of Brasénnose College. The Rev. Henry Rolls, 
B A. of Christi Collece, Cambridge, was incor- 
porated of Balliol College, and yesterday was 
admitted Master of Arts. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 15. 

The Hulsean prize for the last year has 
been adjudged to William Peach, Esq. B.A. 
of St. John’s College, for his essay on 
**The probable influence of Revelation 
upon the writings of the Heathen philoso- 
phers and the morals of the Heathen 
world.” 

Edward Willey, Esq. of Trinity Hall, 
was on Wednesday last admitted Bachelor 
in Civil Law. 

There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the Lent term :— 

Saturday Jan. 23(Bachelors’Commencement.) 
Wednesday Feb. 3, at eleven. 

WF’ ednesday Feb. 17, at eleven. 

Wednesday Mar. 10, at eleven. 

Friday Mar. 26, at ten. (M_A. Inceptors.) 
Friday Apr. 2, at ten. (end of term ) 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGY. 


METALLIC FORMATIONS IN THE EARTH 
AND AIR. 


We are requested to insert the following 


Letter from the Abbate Joseph Berini, of 


Ronci di Monfalcone, to M. Laurent 

Louis Linussio, of Tolmezzo, in Frioutl. 
Sir, 

I have read with great pleasure your ideas 
on the formation of metallic veins. Metal- 
liferic gases are dispersed in -the atmos- 
phere; this is a certain principle, which 
cannot be doubted since the fall of aérolites 
has been ascertained. You moreover enjoy 
the merit of having observed that the rents 
of secondary mountains, having a direction 
either vertical or oblique, from the summit 
downward, have a tendency towards the at- 
mosphere, and hence it would appear that 
they are in a great measure filled with these 
aériform fluids, for no other substance ex- 
haled from the centre of the carth takes the 
same direction. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than this 


theory, and it is to be hoped that in course” 


of time it will be confirmed, which cannot 
fail to be the case should it agree with the 
facts which may hereafter ‘ve discovered. 
Hypotheses maintain their ground so long 
as they agree with positive and real know- 
ledge; but they fall whenever a discovery 
is made with which they cannot be recon- 
ciled. The doctrine of the ancients con- 
cerning the four elements, was regarded to 
be as certain as the laws of nature; but in 
modern times it lost its infallibility by the 
discovery of the decomposition of water. 





About thirty years ago, Lavoisier founded 
on the ruins of the peripatetic philosophy, 
a new edifice which it was supposed nothing 
could shake: yet it is not likely to be of 
long .duration, for it alr ady begins to 
totter by the discovery of. Chlorine (the 
base of muriaticacid.) Hypotheses fall one 
after another, yet they ought not to be aban- 
doned, for they serve to connect facts which 
are known, and s:nooth the way for positive 
theories, which can only be founded on the 
constant uniformity of facts. But to return 
to our subject. It would, I presume, Sir, 
have been a great source of pleasure to you 
hadAristotle, Theophrastus, and Pliny, been 
acquainted with the barometer ; for had they 
pos-essed that instrument, they would 
doubtless have transmitted to us their me- 
teorological observations. By examining 
their ephemerides, we may now learn whe- 
ther, 20 centuries ago, the average height 
of the mercury, above the level oF the sea, 
exceeded 28 inches, as it now does. If me- 
talliferic gases are constantly forming new 
concretions in the rents of mountains, there 
is no doubt that the atmosphere must be- 
come lighter, and consequently the average 
height of the mercury above the level of the 
sea wili be less than 28inches. This dimi- 
nution of the weight of the atmosphere is 
favourable to your system, as is likewise 
the lowering of the sea, on which depends 
the formation o* volcanic lava, according to 
the opinion of M.Patrin. That naturalist, 
you know, supposed that pumice-stones 
and other volcanic substances were formed 
by the transformation of water, in the same 
manner as you trace the origin of minerals 
to the gases diffused through the atmos- 
phere.—Whilst you are examining moun- 
tains and visiting mines, I am wandering 
along the sea-shore, sometimes collecting 
the chryptogamiz, which grow at the bot- 
tom ofthe sea, and sometimes studying the 
fish that swim in its waters. But to what- 
ever department of natural histury we may 
devote our attention, the study is always 
delightful, and makes ample amends for the 
labour and fatigue it occasions. 
Iam, with the highest consideration, &c. 
Roncr p1 Monraucone. 
Dec. 17, 1817. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES, 





Sucar 1n Potatores.—M. Peschier, of 
Geneva, has ascertained by some experi- 
ments (an account of which is inserted in 
the Bibliotheque Universelle,) the presence 
of sugar in the potatoe, accompanied also 
by a portion of gum. Some rasped pota- 
toes were left for some hours in water, and 
then press. and dried. All soluble matter 
had not, however, been removed from them, 
for 25 ounces of this starch thus obtained, 
being digested in eight pints of cold water, 
for 24 hours, gave a solution, which by 
evaporation, yielded a brown, adhesive, and 
sweet substance. This treated with alcohol, 
was separated into two parts; about 100 
grains of sugar were dissolved, and the re- 
sidue, when acted upon by water, gave 350 
grains of a gum, and a very small quantity 
of insoluble matter. 
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It is not supposed probable that this 
should bé all the sugar potatoes contained ; 
a part had, no doubt, been removed by the 
first washing of the fecula, and from the 
apparent affinity between the starch and the 
sugar, a part was probably retained by it. 
M. Peschier, impressed by the result of his 
experiments, is induced to believe that the 
value of the potato, as an object of culture, 
will be increased by a knowledge of the 
above fact; and also to think that it is de- 
cisive, but opposing evidence to the opi- 
nion, that alcohol could be formed by the 
fermentation of substances not containing 


sugar. 


American Water Burner.—An appa- 
ratus called the American Water Burner, 
has been invented by Mr. Morcy of New 
Hampshire. It is a rough blow-pipe, but is 
applicable in many cases in place of a fur- 
nace. Tar is intimately mixed with steam, 
and made to issue from a small jet, in the 
manner of an edlipile, and the stream of 
matter being ignited, produces a flame of 
great size and intensity. It appears that 
the water is partly decomposed towards the 
middle of the jet, and that the heat is thus 
increased, by increasing the quantity of 
active agents. But whatever the exact effect, 
the water is found to be useful in prevent- 
ing the formation of smoke, and increasing 
the combustion. 


TueCicapa SeprenpDeEcio.--The Cicada, 
resembling the Locust, appears at the pe- 
riod of every seventeenth year, in America ; 
and is an insect singular in its general 
habits, as it is remarkable for this peculiar 
feature in its character. The latest accounts 
of it will be found in the following extracts, 
—the first of which is from a letter written 
by Judge Peters, of Belmont, Pennsylvania, 
6th June 1817, and the last from a letter 
written by Mr. Myers Fisher, of Ury, near 
Philadelphia, April 12th, of the same year. 

** This is our locust year. They arrive 
regularly every seventeen years. They in- 
jure the tender shoots of trees, plants, &c. 
by depositing their eggs more than by feed- 
ing; infact, we do not perceive them tu be 
voracious ; some think they eat nothing, 
but live on the air, and are born only to 
ey and dic. The earth is perforated 
ike a riddle when they rise out of it. One 
of.your Spa fields meetings can give youa 
faint idea of their incessant and unmusical 
cheering aud noise. If Hogarth had known 
these locusts, he would have placed them 
aout the ears of his enraged musician. 
Knife-grinders, ballad-singers, &c. would 
have been lost in their din. The locusts, 
so destructive in some countries, inust be a 
different species from our intrusive visi- 
tors.” 

«* This insect is miscalled in this country, 
aud by a name which generally inspires 
terror, from the ravages which the locuste 
or grylli have committed in Asia and Africa, 
from the earliest records of history, to the 
most recent publications, from Moses to 
Captain Riley’s late narrative of his travels. 
It is called by Linneeus, in his Systema Na- 








ture, Cicada Septendecim. It is perfectly 
harmless to the’ vegetable creation, an 
useful to the farmer-in affording nourish- 
ment to his poultry and swine, for two or 
three months of the scarcest season of the 
year. It inhabits the bowels of the earth. 
for sixteen years of its life, in the shape of 
a grub or many-legged worm, visits the air 
in the seventeenth, to continue its species, 
and perishes as food for various terrestrial 
and volatile creatures useful to man. It is 
said to have been found at the distance of 
more than twenty feet below the surface of 
the earth in digging wells : I can speak with 
certainty of the fact as to ten feet. I have 
heen acquainted with it during’ three of its 
former periods, in 1766, in 1783, and 1800, 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and in the 

ear 1809, beyond the Blue Mountains. It 
is believed to have the same length of dura- 
tion in different parts of this very extensive 
continent, and may perhaps appear in some 
part of it every year; or rather, there is 
reason to believe, that they appear in every 
year in some part or other of the United 
States, with a complete period of seventeen 
years between every local appearance.” 

This species is about two-thirds as large 

as the European cicada, C. Plebeia. It is 
equally noisy, but whether less or more 
musical, we have no means of determining ; 
the ancients differed concerning the sounds 
emitted by these cicade, some praising 
them as nfusical, while others speak of 
them as stridulous and disagreeable. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary _Gazette.] 
TO A YOUNG BROTHER, 
On his wishing that his Childhood were past. 


Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest: 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast.— Gay. 








And wouldst thou then shorten the period of 
peace, 
And hasten the period of care ? 
Too quick!y thine innocent pleasures shall cease! 
Then why wouldst thou breathe such a pray’r? 


Thou hast liv’d long enough to nurse hopes the 
most bright, 
But not to discern they are vain ; 
Thou hast felt just enough, to deem fecling de- 
light, 
Not enough to pronounce it is pain. 


Thou wilt one day look back with regret on the 
time 
When, thy heart free from sorrow or guile, 
Thou couldst read o’er the anvals of falsehood 
and crime 
With a sweetly incredulous smile. 


When in childf{v0d some bright trait of virtue 
we hear, 
Of those no harsh world could condemn, 
Whose lives were so bright, and so pure their 
career, 
That the grave had no terrors for them— 


How gladly, how warmly, the youthful heart 
glows, 
The soul is inspired and elate, 
And we vow we will emulate deeds such a3 those, 
And, like those who perform’d them, be great. 








Childhood past, we perceive we have much t6 
withstand, 
And tho’ fair is the course we began, 
How far we fall short of the virtue we plann’d! 
And we weep for the frailty of man. 


Then wherefore, dear boy, such a wish couldst 
express ? 
How found it its way to thy breast ? 
For childhood’s the time for enjoyment oh! yes, 
The brightest, the happiest, the best. 


When the first blush of innocence mounts to the 
cheek 
Ere doth youth from its candour depart ; 
And, Oh! when, all guileless, we know not to 
speak 
A language unknown to the heart, 


Oh how it expands with life’s op’ning morn, 
While the world and its pleasures are new ; 
It has not been sever’d, and blighted, and torn, 
And the first throb it heaves must be true. 


We live on; and aré doom’d té hear tales of 
deceit, 
Until we deceive in our turn: 
Oh! days of my childhood, so blissful, so sweet, 
Ye are vanish’d—and shall I not mourn ? 


Oh! trust me, no days shall be tranquil as these, 
Thou wilt ne’er be so happy again ; 

There are many who envy such moments of ease 5 
Can’ we wish them too long to remain ? 


Ah! now in thy bright eye what happiness beams, 
How «alm are thy slumbers, how blest! 
Ere the tear of repentance hath mix’d with thy 
dreams, 
Or defied the approaches of rest. 


As yet all is bright—and long, long may’st thou 
bloom 


In unclouded and innocent glee! 
Ah! would that the dark days were never to 
come, 
Or that I could avert them from thee ! 


Chelsea, January 12, 1818. HELEN. 





THE SONG OF ANTAR. 
A literal Translation from the Arabic. 
IpLta—I love thee with a warrior’s love, 
Thy very shadow is my happiness, 
Thou rulest all the pulses of my heart, 
My queen, my spirit’s hope, and faith, and love! 
I cannot paint thy beauty, for it leaves 
All picturing pale. Were I to say the moon 
Looks in her midnight glory like thy brow, 
Where is the wild sweet sparkling of thine.eye ? 
Or that thy shape was stately as the palm, 
Can all its waving blossoms show thy grace ? 
Thy forehead’s whiteness is my rising son, 
The ebon tresses, wreathing it like night, 
Like night bewilder me. Thy brilliant teeth 
Are pearls, if the blue ocean’s gems could live. 
Thy bosom is a white enchantment! Heav’n, 
That made it in perfection, guard its peace. 
IpLa—’twas blessing to be at thy side,— 
But now my world is darkness—for thou’rt gone! 
Thy look was to my life what evening dews 
Are to the drooping rose; thy single glance 
Went swifter, deeper, to thy lover’s heart, 
Than spear or scimitar ; and still I gaze 
Hopeless on thee, as on the glorious moon, 
For thou like her art bright—like her above me. 
TR SSINO. 





[By Correspondents.] 
REMAINS OF HERBERT KNOWLES. 
The following piece was the first of this in- 
teresting young Bard’s poetical performances; 
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at least the first of any now remaining. It vas 
written on one of his friends losing his senses in 
consequence of an unfortunate attachment. The 
licentia poetica enabled him to alter the cata- 
strophe, and substitute that of drowning in its 
place. 





My Friend! not now thy name—yet sacred still, 
What life could change not, death shall never 
kill! 


And thou art gone—and She, the faithless one, 

May boast of all the ruin she has done! 

Tell midst the circles of the great and gay, 

How man can love, and woman can betray ! 

How tbou hast gaz’d, and doted, and believ’d, 

And she has witness’d, promis’d, and deceiv’d! 

List the sad story of thy hapless fate, 

And greet the music with a heart elate; 

Press the fond meniory to her inmost heart, 

And think on all thou wert—and all thou art. 

Once the prone slave of every changing will, 

No more her menial—but her victim still! 

Her victim ! yes, he sleeps beneath the wave, 

And Emma recks not of the doom she gave; 

And oft will stray along its mossy side, 

And calmly gaze upon the living tide ; 

Nor drop one tear upon the passing stream 

For him she would not, if she could, redeem ! 

Yet he was worthy of a milder fate ; 

Let Emma hear it, thongh it be too late. 

Yes, he was noble—more than that—was good, 

And beauteous once as Summer’s loveliest bud ! 

He had a héart—but that let Emma tell, 

Its only weakness loving her too well ; 

Too pure to dreain that love could be betray’d, 

And only erring in the choice it made! 

He ave to her, what glory could not sway, 

And Emma took the heart she meant to slay ! 

Yes, took it—took it only to betray, 

* Then bade it go and bleed itself away. — 

’Tis of the Sex !—not Emma’s crime alone; 

What thousands wish the murderous deed the'r 
own, 

And fain would triumph in the killing art, 

A maddening lover or a broken heart! 


Oh! source of all the ills thy sin hath brought, 
Yet spar’d to soothe the evils thou hast wrought; 
O woman—weakest of the things of earth, 

I owe thee nought beyond a bitter birth ; 

And thou hast made that boon a gift of pain, 
For canst thou give me back my friend again ? 


Is aught more changing than the Summer’s 
breeze, 

Or leaves that tremble on the shaking trees ? 

Yes, still less fix’d—and still more undefin’d, 

The nameless workings of a woman’s mind! 

Aught more deceitful than the Syren’s note? 

Yes, the false warblings of a woman’s thruat. 

Yet fair as other insects of the wing, 

We dream no danger till we feel the sting ; 

And e’en when felt the sting and own’d the smart, 

Embrace it till it fester in the heart. 

Sleep on, my Friend! sleep on, and take thy rest, 

I scarce can mourn thee, though thou wert not 
blest ; 

*Tis well thine early fate had never shaped 

One half the evils thou hast now escaped. 

Farewell! the waves may foam above thy head, 

And rock thy wan corpse in its watery bed; 

Yet softer far the elemental strife 

Than the wild jarring of a wedded life. 

The moon may checker o’er the sullen stream, 

And mock thy darkness with its pale cold beam ; 





* The recurrence of the same expressions 
in these six lines, and duplication of rhyme, 
though they betray the youth and inexperience 
of the bard, are not unworthy of the earlier 
efforts of genius.—Ep. 





Yet dearer far the light that gilds the sky, 
Than all the beauty of a woman's eye. 

E’en snakes may hiss within their reedy cave, 
And frogs may croak a requiem o’er thy grave, 
And all be discord—yet the song be sung 

With sweeter music than a woman’s tongue. 





LINES 
From an unpublished Poem by Mr. Roby. 
Oh, I have seen a joyous hour, 
A joyous hour to me; 
The sun glanced thro’ yon ivied tower, 
Its beam shot o’er the sea. 


And I have seen the fisher’s bark 
The distant glory seize, 

That on th’ horizon seem’d a spark 
Struck from that sudden blaze. 


And I have seen the wave dance high, 
And sparkle far away; 

While near in gloom the waters lie, 
Nor feel that quickening ray. 


Like distant hopes, they seem as bright, 
And glimmer from afar; 

Yet who would e’er regret the night 
Unveiling yonder star ? 


Tho’ doubt, and darkness, and despair, 
That o't surround our way, 

More glorious shines th’ hor.zon where 
Dawns everlasting day. 


And I have séen what others saw, 
What others have forgot ; 

My soul hath felt that thrilling glow, 
But others felt it not. 


The beams from heaven's rich bounty blest, 
Light, life, and being give ; 

O’er yon dark cliff in glory rest, 
But still it cannot live. 


The dew that nature's bosom bless, 
Bids not the flow’ret blow, 

Nor one sweet blale of thankfulness 
Will flourish on its brow. 


And yet, as bright that sun-beam glows, 
That dew as oft is shed, 

On its dark breast, as on yon rose, 
When eve’s last blush is fled. 


The rose-bud opens to the ray, 
And bathes her breast in dew ; 
Joyous she feels the new-born day, 

And scents the morn anew. 


Yon rugged rock, like hearts of stone, 
Unmoved by joys or fears, 

By sunshine blent, or storm o’erblown, 
The same rude form it wears. 


Alike the summer's sunny glow, 
That gilds its hoary head, 

Or wintry cloud, that veils its brow, 
Unchanged its aspect dread. 


The sun-beam cannot warm its breast, 

Nor showers subdue its frowning crest : 

Heaven’s fiery bolt its front may sever, 

But still the rock is hard as ever ! 
Blackburn, January 1819. 





SONNET. 


They tell me of her perfect shape, ’tis true, 
But at her sight less earthly feelings rise, 
And, like the beam that thro’ the darkness flies, 
The living brightness, not the form, I view. 
They tell me of the never-fading blue 
That spreads its pleasant summer in her eyes ; 
To me a spirit looks from out those skies, 





+ a mec 
That with his radiance banishes their hue. 
Tho’ in my breast is treasured love untold, 
I scarce ean praise the face by others praised, 
For there, o’er-curtain’d with the softest gold, 
Expression sits in light ; and I, amazed 
With her full-majesty, but half behold 
The heavenly moulded throne on which she’s 
ra.sed. E. W. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AND COMPOSITIONS OF MONSIGNY. 
( Concluded.) 

The name of Monsigny was now no 
secret in the theatre. His reputation was 
so well established, that he could not be 
ignorant of the opinion which the public 
entertained of his genius, or of what he 
had given them a right to expect from him. 
Fortunately, his passion for music increased 
with his talent, and he felt himself bound 
to advance, that he might not retrograde. 
He determined to renounce a profession, 
which, as it gradually encroached on his 
time, proved hostile to his favourite pur- 
suits. 

About the year 1768, he purchased the 
situation of Maitre d’ Hotel to the Duke of 
Orleans, which had become vacant by the 
resignation of M. Augeard, a farmer gene- 
ral, and the functions of which were nearly 
similar to these of the Gentlemen of the 
Household ; that is to say, it was an easy 
office, where duty was mere amusement, 
and which the amiable disposition of the 
Prince rendered doubly agreeable. Mof- 
signy gained his confidence, a privilege 
which among the great is not without dan- 
ger; for itexposes those who receive favours 
unsolicited to the hatred and envy of others 
who solicit without receiving them. But 
Monsigny ojstained them only to benefit 
others, and thus a_ station, which was 
calculated to create so many enemies, 
gained for him hundreds of friends. 

His new situation, with the leisure it 
afforded him, favoured his increasing taste 
for composition. The energy of an impe- 
rious instinct had created a passion which 
he could neither regulate nor subdue, and 
which was only suspended by its own ex- 
cess: During the first nine years after he 
entered the service of the Prince, he pro- 
duced his best and his last compositions. 
In 1768, l’/sle Sonnante; le Deserteur, in 
1769 ; in 1772, le Faucon; in 1775, la Belle 
Arsene; and two years afier, Felix ou 
Penfant trouvé. 

To enumerate the titles of his works is 
to record their success, to eulogize them, 
or rather to acknowledge that no further 
praise can be bestowed on them; for we 
shall not attempt to imitate the ancien 
panegyrist of Hercules. We shall not» 
asked, as of old, Who gpeaks ill of him? 
But, who does not say more good than you 
can possibly say? Who does not repeat 
with Aleindor, ‘in /a Belle Arsene, Us:t 
charming invocation to peace and liberty ? 
Who does not dwell on the hopes of Alexis 
in the Deserter, and the sorrows of Louisa? 
Who is not moved at the bare recollection 
of that harmony which, in the trio of Felix, 
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inspires the noblest sentiments of virtu>, 
and which has hecome such an affecting 
strain of instruction? Who does not re- 
gret that this bard of nature and amiable 
sentiment should so soon have broken the 
strings of his lyre? 

. The Opera of Feliz was indeed the last 
work of Monsigny, and our only consola- 
tion is to reflect, that his genius (consider- 
ing its peculiar nature) had borne all the 
fruit is was capable of producing. 

His susceptibility was so extreme, that 
the composition of each of his Operas 
threw him into a fit of illness, from which 
he recovered only to relapse into another. 
Monsigny composed more from sentiment 
than from learning; for the thorns of 
science and study were never mingled with 
the flowers which he gathered ; the spoiled 
child of nature, his talent had not acquired 
that ready docility which is the result of a 
more rigorous elucation; his genius was 
au instrument which he could not dispose 
of at will, like those who, having rendered 
it flexible by the exercise of sever: school 
discipline, can regulate its movements 
without repressing its flight. As soon as 
sentiment had impregnated his imagina- 
tion, he sought to deliver himself of it, 
but he was frequently on the point of sink- 
ing beneath the labour, which was a mix- 
ture of delight and pain. He shed so many 
tears during the composition of the Deser- 
ter, that his friends twice found it neces- 
sary to take the poem from him. Even 
after he had completed it, on alluding to 
the scene where Louisa gradually recovers 
from her swoon, and recullecting the half 
articulated words interrupted by the strains 
of the orchestra, he would inelt into tears, 
and fall himself into the distressed situa- 
tion which he had so forcibly depicted. 


Certainly he who was susceptible of 
such powerful emotions, could not fail to 
excite them in others; though I am fully 
of opinion that the artist in painting the 
passions, is not bound thus to become his 
own model. Mental, like bodily pain, 
needs not to be felt to be faithfully deline- 
ated. The impression which the imitator 
receives and communicates, should be 
merely a fiction of his imagination. Thus, 
to draw tears from our eyes, the actor on 
the stage need not weep from real sorrow. 
Reality, by breaking the spell of the effect 
of art, likewise enfecbles the effort of the 
artist. It is certain that such a mode of 
painting passion, not under the charm of 
that learned illusion, the mirror of which 
reflects in the soul the colours an: features 
of nature, but under the weight of a real 
affection, the anguish of which is suffered, 
must, in the end, produce too powerful a 
convulsion in the mind of the artist, and 
the continuance of such a situation must 
— the organ of the imitative faculty. 

hus we may perhaps explain how, in 
Monsigny, excessive ardour of miad, like 
a fire which warms while it burns, and 
feeds while it withers, must quickly have 
dried up the sources of inspiration. Before 
he could irrevocably renounce music and 
composition, the passion for which consti- 








tuted the whole charm of his existence, 
that passion must have lost the principle of 
its activity, and left nothing but the weari- 
ness of exhaustion. Can it be supposed 
that without any apparent motive, he would 
have spent the last forty years of his life in 
forgetfulness of the first half, and, as it 
were, disinheriting himself, by renouncing 
that treasure of delight, and honours which 
he might so long have enjoved! 

It is certain that none of those calcula- 
tions of vanity, which the fear of decay 
frequently inspires in ambitious minds, 
could have occasioned this premature abdi- 
cation. No man ever felt a less anxiety to 
shine aud enjoy success. He loved music 
for its own sake; and, for his own sake, he 
would probably never have sent his coimn- 
positicns to the theatre, had it been possi- 
ble to enjoy them without allowing others 
to do so likewise. For, what is a work 
which can only be estimated by the sensa- 
tions it excites, if the experiment be not 
publicly mace? This induced him to ex- 
hibit his productions without acknowledging 
them; and for the same reason, when his 
friends prevailed on him to publish them, he 
would not suffer his name to be printed. 
Modesty alone could not have inspired this 
sort of renunciation, without some share 
of that disregar:| of glory which, in the arts 
as in every thing else, is peculiar to those 
who think only onthe object on which they 
are engage; and to them pleasure usually 
supplies the place of every thing else. 
Such was Monsigny in music. 

His cireumstances and rank in life had 
been elevated. by the confidence which the 
Duke of Orleans reposed in him, and which 
was continued until the death of the Duke 
in 1785; and likewise by the hereditary 
favour of the Prince, his son, who, when 
he suppressed the office which Mons‘gny 
filled in his household, appointed him ad- 
ministrator of his domains, and inspector- 
general of the canals of Orleans. We men- 
tion his new functions merely to observe, 
that the favour of the Prince, who had no- 
minated him one of his agents, declaring 
he was the most honest man he knew, ex- 
posed him to great danger ; for several of his 
fellow officers perished in the discharge of 
their duty. Itraust he acknowledged that the 
revplution spared him, since he lost only 
his place and his fortune. 

As his name had long ceased to resound 
in public, Monsigny perhaps owed his 
safety to the happy obscurity into which he 
had retired. He married in 1784, and his 
union with a woman every way worthy to 
render him happy proved a refuge against 
the storms which might have assailed him. 
There cannot be a greater proof of the hap- 
piness which Monsigny enjoyed in his mar- | 
riage, thau the profound solitude into , 
which he withdrew from the knowledge of ! 
the world. Nothing but the charm of do- | 
mestic happiness could have indemnified | 
him for such a total oblivion of menkind. | 
But no blame can be attached to the public. | 
They might easily forget the existence of a | 
man who had so lost all recollection of his 
own works, that he witnessed the repre- 











sentation of one of his operas, without 
knowing that he was himself the composer 
of it. 

Finally, the loss of Gretry, by reviving 
the recollection of Monsigny, revealed the 
secret of his existenve. Then a parallel 
was drawn between the similarity of their 
talent and the diversity of their fortunes. 
Every one was struck with the caprice of 
fate towards Monsigny, who, during the 
whole of his life, had, in some measure, 
been erased from the picture of the living. 
lt will be recollected, that amidst the po- 
pular pomp which accompanied the remains 
of Gretry to the grave, the public voice, of 
which the Academy of Fine Arts was merely 
the echo, proclaimed in unanimous con- 
cert that che name of Monsigny should be 
inscribed on the list. Monsigny had con- 
ferred on Gretry the double obligation of 
providing him with an excellent situation, 
and resigning to him that which he himself 
held at the theatre. By an unlooked for 
reciprocity, Monsiguy took Gretry’s place 
at the Institute. It was, however, easy to 
foresee that the crown which had been 
placed on his grey hairs, would, ere long, 
be deposited on his tomb; his infirmities 
enabled him only once to honour our sit- 
tings with his presence. Yet he survived 
this species of resurrection for three years. 
He died onthe 4th of January 1817.* 

Like an ancient edifice, which, after 
being long buried beneath its own ruins, is 
restored to light by some accident of fate, 
and, in its state of ruin, again becomes an 
object of veneration to nations, and of ad- 
miration to the friends of art; so Monsigny 
re-appeared, a remarkable instance of the 
destiny of genius, the relic of himself, and 
the more entitled to respect since he appear- 
ed reserved to become, in his own person, a 
monument of public gratitude, and a rare 
model for the emulation of all whom noble 
passions and a pure taste for the beautiful 
unpel into the career of talent and glory. 

M. de Monsigny has been succeeded by 
M. Catel. 


* For an account of his death, see Literary 
Gazette, February 1, 1617. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


INDIAN ANECDOTE 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
There is a particular race of Hindoos in 
that part of India called the Deccan. who 
are known by the appellation of Bunga- 
ras. When armies take the field in the 
Kast, where provisions are so uncertain, 
the Bunyaras supply the place of a Com- 
missariat. By the aid of many thou- 
sands of bullocks they transport abund- 
ance of grain about, and, moving with 
the camp, open at every halt a market 
for the disposal of their stores. An in- 
teresting account of their origin, history, 
and manners, is contained in the newly 


| published volume of Bombay Literary 


‘Transactions; but we allude to it, at 
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present, without any design to analyse 
it, and simply to extract a very charac- 
teristic story of one their Naigs, or Chiefs, 
and the then Lord Wellington :— 


Although the Bunjaras have, generally 
speaking, performed their contracts with 
the British government with great probity, 
yet it endl aaniar that they have been ac- 
tuated more by motives of p:rsonal inte- 
rest or fear than by innate principles of ho- 
nour. In the campaign of Colonel Dalrym- 
ple in 1800, there was one iustance of 
their want of fidelity: in the campaign of 
Marquis Wellington there were two others. 
The first was the actu] march of a small 
tauda (horde) to join the enemy, which 
was intercepted by an officer of the name 
of Dooly Khana, commanding a body of 
the Nizam’s horse; he reported the cir- 
cmstance to Lord Wellington, who wrote 
to Dooly Khan to confiscate the grain, and 
hang the naig of the tanda. The Nizam’s 
officer, however, neglected to execute the 
latter part of the order, but appropriated 
the grain to the use of his troops: and, as 
a very curious incident arose from this cir- 
cumstance, I shall relate it, although not 
immediately connected with the subject ; it 
will however tend to shew in what venera- 
tion Lord Wellingtor’s character was then 
hel, and also evince the degree of penetra- 
tion into men’s chatacters which some of 
the Indiins possess. 

In the year 1803, five years after the cir- 
eumistance which has been mentioned took 
place, the very naig who was going over to 
the enemy, hearing that Licutenant-colone! 
Barclay (who had been adjutant-general 
with Marquis Wellington in the Deccan) 
was then the town-major of Madras, went 
to him and complained that Dooly Khan 
had in the year 1803 or 1804 seized a large 
quantity of grain, for which he had never 
accounted. Colonel Barclay was imposed 
on by the story, and wrote to a friend at 
Hydrabad to interest himself with the Re- 
sident, Captain Thomas Sydenham, to re- 
cover the money from Dooly Khan. Ac- 
cordingly Captain Sydenham some time 
afterwards begged that Dooly Khan would 
ealion him on business. After being seated, 
the subject was introduced, and the Bun- 
jara naig called in. Dooly Khan instantly 
recollected the circumstance, and said, ** I 
have got about me the order to hang that 
old man;” and produced, from among a 
number of other letters which he took out 
of his turban, the identical letter. Of 
course the Bunjara’s cause fell to the ground, 
and Captain Sydenham congratulated him 
on his fortunate escape. Captain Syden- 
ham, however, could not help asking Dooly 
Khan how he came to have the letters 
of Sir A. Wellesley (as he then was*) 
abont him; ‘‘ Since,” said he, ‘* you could 
net have been aware of the subject upon 
which I requested this visit.” ‘ No,’ 
said the chieftain, ‘ that’s true ; but you see 
in that packet every letter I ever received 
from General Wellesley; and I keep them 
always close to my person, or on my head, 





* A.D. 1608, 





out of respect for the talents and capacity 
of a man whose equal I never saw, either as 
a soldier or politician: and while I possess 
these, I am convinced I shall meet with no 
harm ; they are in fact,’ said he, ‘a ta- 
lisman.” 





THE DRAMA. 


MADAME CATALANI 


[We do not know whether the following 
statements, from various Continental 
Journals, have been called forth by the 
. German claim to Catalani, noticed tn our 
No. 102; but at any rate they are of 
sufficient interest for a spure column.) 
Madame Angelica Catalani was born in 

1780, at Sinigaglia, in the Roman States. 

Her parents were persons of respectability. 

She was educated at the Convent of Gubio, 

where her exquisite voice soon rendered 

her so conspicuous, that the nuns, jealous 
of her superiority, succeeded in pro- 
hibiting her from singing in the church. 

A Cardinal, whose name we do not know, 

furnished her with the means of cultivat- 

ing her musical talent. At the age of 
fourteen she quitted the Convent, and 
made such rapid progress in vocal music, 
that she soon ventured publicly to compete 
with the two famons singers Marchesi and 

Crescentini. She placed herself under the 

tuition of a celebrated Italian songstress, 

Anna Morichetti Bosello, wo treated her 

with the affection of a mother ;—Mada:ne 

Bosello died about the close of the year 

1800, and bequeathed a diamond ring of 

considerable value to her pupil. Signora 

Catalani shone successively at the theatres 

of Venice, Milan, Florence, and Rome. 


- She was invited to the Court of Lisbon, 


where she remained four years, with a pen- 
sion of 24,000 cruzados. From thence she 
proceeded to Madrid with letters of recom- 
mendation to the Queen, who loaded her 
with favours. One concert which she gave 
in that capital,’ produced a sum nearly 
equal to 3,590/. She quitted Spain to visit 
France, and was received with such dis- 
tinction in all the towns through which she 
passed, that her journey resembled a tri- 
umphal procession. At Paris she gave 
four concerts, which attracted immense 
crowds, notwithstanding the exorbitant 
price of the tickets, waich were sold at 
one louis each. 

In 1806 she visited England, where new 
celebrity awaited her. In England she ac- 
quired enormous sums of money, by her 
public concerts, and the liberality of wealthy 
individuals who engaged her to sing at their 
own houses. During her residence in Great 
Britain, it is calculated tiat she gained 
the immense sum of 90,000 guineas. 

At the beginning of the year 1814, Ma- 
dame Catalani returned to France, where 
the King granted her permission to esta- 
blish an entertainment which combined the 
Opera seria and the Opera buffa, and for 
which she obtained the use of the Salle 
Favart, one of the finest and best situated 
theatres in Paris. She was for a consider- 





——— 
able time sole proprietor and manager of 
this theatre, which possesses the best 
orchestra in Europe, under the direction 


of the celebrated Paér. She has lately 
visited various parts of Germany and Italy, 
and was at Aix-la-Chapelle during the 
meeting of the Congress. Wherever she 
goes she excites a degree of enthusiasm 
which it is impossible to describe. Her 
countenance, which still retains all the 
freshness of youth, her noble and elegant 
figure, irreproachable conduct, singular 
modesty, and a most amiable temper, add 
fresh lustre to her extraordinary talent. 

About eleven years ago, Madame Cata- 
lani married M. Valabrégues, formerly an 
officer in the French service; but she pro- 
hably considers it advantageous to retain, 
so long as she may perform in public, the 
name under which she acquired her cele- 
brity. Madame Catalani is the mother of 
three children, of whom two were born in 
London, and one in Paris. During her 
late journey through Germany and ) a 
she was accompanied by her husband, her 
pupil Miss Corri, who made her debéé last 
seasun at the King’s Theatre, and Signor 
Bolaffi, a tenor. The two latter were not 
mich admired in Germany Asa composer, 
Bolaffi does not deserve to be mentioned : 
he is a bad singer, anid so indifferent a per- 
former on the piano, that his accompani- 
ments would not have been endured at 
Madame Catalani’s concerts, but for the 
respect shewn to his protectress. 

Cer‘ain vocal graces, which are now 
somewhat out of date, but of which Madame 
Catalani seems particularly fond ; a predi- 
lection for enharmonic roulades, which sel- 
dom please; and also her choice of music; 
have been condemned by the Germans, 
who are acknowledged to be exeellent 
judges :—but these are trivial faults, which, 
in an artist of such distinguished merit, 
may be regarded as singularities rather 
than imperfections, and will not prevent 
all who are sensible to the charms of me- 
lody, from proclaiming Madame Catalani 
the first singer in Europe.—From the Berne 
Gazette. 


Madame Catalani is at présent perform- 
ing at Ghent. The admiration she excites 
there may be judged of from the following 
criticism in the Gheat Journal, which we 
translate literally, notwithstanding the pre- 
judiced abuse it contains of our national 
air, ‘* God save the King.” 


Ghent, January 8. 

A numerous and brilliant audience, com- 
posed of all the distinguished individuals 
at present in this city, assembled at Ma- 
dame Catalani’s last concert. “The voice of 
this celebrated Lady is an instrument which 
surpasses all that human genius has in- 
vented, and she plays upon it in a style of 
true Italian perfection. What purity of 
accentuation, and expression, in her recita- 
tive! With what facility she rans through 
the musical scale, withont suffering a single 
note to escape the attentive and charmed 
ears of her audience ! 

The magic of Madame Catalanj’s vojce 








imparted e even to the dull psalmod 
of “‘ God Leothe King,” which Aa called 
for by y: one individual. This mournfal 
ditty was listened to in compliment to the 
singer. ‘* God save the King” is an old 
po eee of the reign of James‘II. 

The present King, who, before his mis- 
fortune, was allowed to be a good musician, 
thought very lightly of this composition, 
which he attributed to a singer named 
Mathias Cock. Doubtless some praise- 
worthy sentiment attaches the English to 
this hymn ; but that sentiment cannot be 
shared by the people of other countries. 
The national air of England cannot belong 
to any other nation, and allowing it to be 
erformed, augurs neither dignity nor pub- 
ic spirit. 

Why not have given us Dr. Arne’s ad- 
mirable composition of Rule Britannia? 
But, for God save the King! one might as 
well hear Libera nos, Domine. 





Our Theatres this week afford us little or 
nothing to node ti proceeds 
with its own Fall and the Fall of Tarquin, 
which latter, being a tragedy, the bills tell 
us is “ witnessed with transports of joy :” 
this is comical. Covent Garden has sought 
variety in Rob Roy Macgregor, Miss 
Stephens making her first and welcome ap- 
pearance for the season. Mr. Duruset, 
who is one of the most chaste and pleasing 
singers on the stage, performed Francis 
Osbaldistone for the first time, and made 
the most of an insignificant character. 
Emery supplied the place of Tokely in 
Dougal; the Jatter raised it into eminence 
as a part, and the former did ample ju-tice 
to it by his original and forcible persuna- 
tion. Macready’s Rob Roy is well known 
for its bold and congenial style, as are 
Liston’s broad humour in Baillie Jarvie, 
and Blanchard’s pure comedy in Owen. 
Such acting gives a mere drama the conse- 
quence of a sterling play. 








oe 


VARIETIES 


ENGLISH ANECDOTES. 

(From the Journal de Gand, which is cele- 
brated for its hatred to this country, and 
its incessant labours to depreciate our 
national and individual character.) 


An Englisiman’s house was on fire, and 
this house contained all the property he 
possessed. He had no hopes of saving it; 
yet notwithstanding he very unconcernedly 
ascended a neighbouring hill, and, with 
still greater unconcern, drew out his pencil 
and proceeded to make a sketch of the 
conflagration. 

A certain Bishop proposed that a tax 
should be levied on each individual amount- 
ing to one tenth of his Sa observing, 
that as all would be equal losers, their for- 
tunes would still bear the same proportion 
to each other. ‘‘ If,” said he, ‘* the foun- 


dation of a great building were to sink at 
ouce on every side, instead of being in- 
jured, the structure would become more 
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solid than before.” ‘ You, my Lord,’ re- 
plied Wakefield, ‘ who occupy the first story, 
may still enjoy the beauty of the prospect ; 
but what will become of me and the other 
good folks who inhabit the ground floor?’ 

An instance of revolting impiety lately 
touk place in a village near London. A 
man, evidently with the design of turning 
religious ceremonies into ridicule, com- 
manded in his will, that his horse, mag- 
nificently harnessed, should be led to his 
grave, and then killed and buried along 
with him, in order (to use his own words) 
that on the day of resurrection he might 
be in readiness to ascend to heaven, and 
reach it before the rest of his fellow-crea- 
tures. But this isnot all; to the disgrace of 
the English nation, this article of the will 
was punctyaily fulfilled. 

A country gentleman, by enormous 
trouble, and at very considerable expense, 
has collected, and is still collecting, every 
rope that has been used for hanging cri- 
minals throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The Museum of this Original 
presents, in chronological order, a long 
range of ropes, symmetrically hooked along 
the walls; an inscription is attached to each 
rope, containing the name of the criminal 
who suffered by it, a history of the crime, 
particulars of the trial, and specifying the 
time and place, even the very.day and sour 
of his execution. To complete this cabinet 
of curiosities in a ay congenial with his 
own taste, the collector will probably hang 
himself at last, and leave his own rope to 
augment the whimsical biography. 

The military law of Englani is the most 
barbarous of any in Europe. A soldier is 
sometimes condemned to receive a thousand 
lashes. A surgeon stands by, and ocea- 
sionally feels the pulse of the criminal, to 
ascertain how many lashes he may be able 
to bear, without actually falling a sacrifice 
to this horrible torture. When nature can 
end»re no more, he is conveyed back to 
po. There the wounds, with which 
1is body is entirely covered, are dressed, 
and when they heal so far as to enable him 
to suffer the remainder of his punishment, 
the unhappy wretch is led back to the hal- 
berts, and perhaps expires under the lash 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails. 


A Mopern Mrracre.—About thirty 
years ago, I strolled into a church at 
Arras to see the pictures, and my attention 
being attracted by one, of which I was un- 
able to comprehend the meaning, I turned to 
an Abbé, wav had obligingly offered him- 
self as my Cicerone, for an explanation. 
«« Sir,” said he, ‘* this picture is intended 
to commemorate a circumstance which 
occurred here many years ago. It hap- 
pened that at evening service two drunken 
fiddlers entered the church, and having fallen 
fast asleep, were forgotten, till in the mid- 
dle of the night they awoke, and gropin 
about, came in contact with each other, a 
soon began quarrelling and fighting, when 
the Virgin came down from Gosona with a 
candle in her hand, as you see represented 
in the picture, and separated them.”— 











could scarcely refrain from laughing at. the 
story, though told with the utmost gravity; 
but I contented myself with saying to the 
Abbé, ‘ Surely, Sir, the Virgin Mary must 
have had very little to do in heaven, to come 
down to part two drunken fiddlers.’ He 
felt abashed, and drawing near to me, whis- 
pered, ‘* Sir, every body does not — 
this.” : 


Quz2reE From A CorRESPONDENT.—“ It 
may be thought a foolish question, Sir, but 
] should be glad to know why it is that 
striking an Eel upon the tail destroys its 
life more readily than striking it on the 
head ?” 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JANUARY, 
Thursday, 14—Thermometer from 33 to 54, 
Barometer from 30, 12 to 30, 03. 
Wind SW. 2.—Generally overcast, with heavy 
clouds.—Rain falien, 05 of an inch. 
Friday, \5—Thermometer from 34 to 50. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 30. 
Wind SW. | —Morning and noon generally 
clear ; afternoon and evening cloudy, with rain 
in the evening. 
Saturday, 16—Thermometer from 34 to 42. 
Barometer from 30, 35 0 30, 43. 
Wind SW. 1.—Gen. rally cloudy, except the 
early part of the day. 
Rai: falien, 025 of an inch. 
Sunday, 17—Thermometer from 34 to 49. 
Barometer from 2:), 75 to 29, 52. 
Wind SW. 3.—Generaily cloudy. A very fe 
double rainbow was seen about one o’clock in 
the NE. 
Monday, 18—Thermometer from 35 to 40. 
Barometer from 29, 53 to 29, 85. 
Wind SW. 2.—Morning cloudy, the rest of 
the day clear.—Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 19—Thermometer from 31 to 43. 
Barometer from 29, 98 to 29, 96. 
Wind WbS. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
FF ednesday, 20—  hermometer from 32 to 41. 
Barometer from 29, 70 to 29, 77. 
Wind SbW. 4—Rather cloudy, with sunshine 
most of the day.—Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 


At nine o’clock a parhelion was strongly 
formed about 20° to the eastward of the Sun. 
About 10, two parhelia were formed on the ex- 
tremities of a halo, which measured 24°; the 
halo was soon strongly coloured for about half 
an hour, when the greater part vanished, and the 
eastern parhelion only was left, with the upper 
part of the halo still strongly coloured ; this seon 
vanished, and the parhelion also: others were 
formed during the morning. At one, two other 
very strong parhelia were formed, but soon dis- 


appeared, 


Latitude 51, 37.32.N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 
JOHN ADAMS 


Edmonton, Middlesex. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. G. will perceive that our noticing the 
book injudiciously spoken of in Miss Edge- 
worth’s Madame Panache, would only serve 
to propagate the evil he condemns. 

Ir. Henry Sass has inclosed us the copy 
of « complimentary letter which he has re- 
ceived from Le Compte de Stendhal, to shew, 
we presume, that there is a person in being 
who has a good opinion of his late publica- 
tion. We really rejoice that Mr, Sass's 
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sentiments, which offended us because they 
were not British, should escape universal 
censure by having the luck to meet the ap- 
probation of u Foreigner; and congratulate 
him on the satisfactory proof he has obtained 
that at least one reader, however superficial, 

ronounces his work to be a bel viaggio in 

talia. We advise him carefully to pre- 
serve this precious document, as he muy not 
have many such testimonials of his being 
“* Precgiatissimo Sicnore.” 


Mew Publications. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXV. will be 
published, on the First of February. Contents :— 

I. Sir Samuel Romilly, Belsham’s Sermon on the Death 
of Sir Samuel Romilly—II. Botanical Professorship at 
Cambridge, Professor Monk’s Vindication of the Uni- 
versity from the Reflections of Sir James Edward Smith 
Ill. History and Effects of the Crusadeés, Histoire des 
€rusades par Michaud—IV. Character of Buonaparte, 
Voyage en Autriche, en Moravie, et en Baviere, par Le 
Chevalier C. L. Cadet de Gassicourt—V. Society for the 
Promotion of Universal Peace, Annual Report of the 
Society, Tracts, &c.—VI. Bright’s Travels in Hungary— 
VII. Hoyland’s Historical Survey of the Gipsies—VIII. 
Spanish America, Captain Bonnycastle’s Account of the 
Dominions of Spain in the Western. Hemisphere—IX. 
Dr. Knight’s New Theory of the Earth—X. Gisborne’s 
Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity—X I. 
Claims of Public Libvaries to the Gratuitous Delivery of 
Books, Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Copyright Acts, 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ Reasons for a Modification of the 
Act respecting the Delivery of Books, and Copyright 
Professor Christian’s Vindication of the Right of th 
Universities to a Copy of every new Publication. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row ; and J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 

VF illiam VWF ordsworth, Esq. 
TH NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE of Feb.1, 
being the ist Number of a NEW VOLUME, will be 

embellished with a fine Portrait of William Wordsworth, 
Esq.—The Literary department will comprise, among 
many other subjects—1. An interesting Memoir of that 
distinguished Poet—2.Observations on the Juvenile Poems 
of Lord Byron, with numerous specimens, and a Compa- 
rison of his merits with those of Wal er Scott—s. Ob- 
servations on Sir Samuel Romilly’s Objections to Public 
Schools—4. Culloden Anecdotes, containing the ground- 
work of a new historical Tale, illustrative of the Cha- 
acter of the Gael, for the pen of the Author of Tales of 
my Landlord—5.Some Account of the Life and Travels of 
U. J. Seetzen—6. Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, No. 3, 
Walter Scott, Curran, Garrick—7. Mr. Jamieson, on 
Hamiet and the Gravedigger.—8. Observations on the 
Causes of the Variations of the Climate of Great Britain 
—9.On the necessity of encouraging a Spirit of Emulation 
among the British Artists—1o. The Knights Templars, 
enemies to Christianity—11. Remarkable Confession of a 
condemned Malefactor, in a Letter to a Clergyman (from 
the German)—12. On the Language in which an Historian 
should write—13. The Last Pocket Book, or New Pilgrim’s 
Progress-- 14. Notices illustrative of Cambrian History and 
Antiquities, and of Sir Peter Leycester, the celebrated 
antiquary, with a View of his Seat—15. Original Poetry, 
by the Author of the Verses to Octavia, J. Mitford, Esq. 
&e. 

t4t The great accession of talent recently obtained 
for this work, added to its interesting embellishments, 
having caused a greater demand for Numbers than could 

i diately plied with, the Public are requested 
to take notice, that the Number to be published the ist 
February, will be the first of a NEW VOLUME, and 
those who may wish to avail themselves of this favour 
able opportunity for commencing it, are requested to 
send their orders, without delay, to their respective 
Booksellers or Newsmen, This new number will exhibit 
astriking proof of the superiority of the plan of this 
Magazine over its contemporaries. It may be transmitted 
abroad, by appiying to any Postmaster. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, London. 
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Just pubished, price 7s. handsomely printed in 
Foolscap 8vo. and hot-pressed, 
EPLIES to the LETTERS of the FUDGE 
FAMILY in PARIS. Edited by THOMAS 
BROWN, Eoq. 
Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, No. 267, Strand; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


Just published, in a 4to yol. with plates, price 10s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, illus- 

trated by the Technical Terms in Art; with practical 
observations on the essential jines and the forms con- 
nected with them. Adapte’ <0 the earliest state of in- 
struction, for the use of schoois or private tuition. 

To which s added, the Practice of the Pencil, Chalk, 
Tinted, and Water-Colour Drawing. Py R. Dagley, 
Author of “ Select Gems from the Antique.” 








“* Mr. Dagley, in the production before us, has turned 
his attention to a subject of eminent utility. In treating 
it he has displayed much practical knowledge, and a 
justness and originality of thinking which would give a 
value to the lowest theme, and greatly augments the 
merit of this compendium. 

“ For teachers, for parents, for youth desirous of ac- 
quiring an elegant accomplishment, and for all who have 
a taste for the fine arts, we have satisfaction in stating, 
that a more unpretending and useful book has not been 
published in our day. It will improve the rising genera- 
tion, and enlarge the scale of enjoyment for these who 
are too old to go to school. The plates are well-engraved, 
and well adapted to convey the illustrations for which 
they are intended.” 


London: Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 267, Strand, 


Valuable Historical Class Books. 

Just published, by Pinnock and Maunder, Mentorian 
Press, No. 267, St. Clement’s Church-yard, Strand ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 

INNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S History of England, with a Dictionary, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. explaining every difficulty, 
fixing the proper sound and meaning of the words, and 
rendering it easy to be understood by the meanest 
capacity; with a Continuation of the History, from 
the Peace of Amiens up to the death of Queen Charlotte : 
to which are added, three interesting and comprehensive 

Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of England, and 

many other valuable improv its. 5s. 6d. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome,for the use of Schools, with Ques- 
tions for Examination at the end of each Section : an In- 
troduction to the Study of Roman History, the Incur- 
sions of the Barbarians, illustrated by a neat Coloured 
Map, a comprehensive Map of the Roman Empire, and 
numerous Notes and other useful and highly important 
additions by the Editor. 5s. 6d. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece, abridged for the use of Schools, 
with several useful Introductory Chapters; Questions for 
Examination at the end of each Section; a Map of the 
Grecian En pire; and many valuable additions, on the 
plan of the Histories of England and Rome. 5s. 6d. 

Allen’s Epitome of the History of Eng- 
land. 2 vols. 6s. 

An Epitome of Roman History, from the 
earliest periods, to the Extinction of the Western Em- 
pire. By W. Whitworth. $s. 

Catechisms of Ancient, Modern, and Uni- 
versal History — England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
America, Greece, and Rome. 9d. each. 

History made Easy; or a Genealogical 
Chart of the Kings and Queens of England since the 
Conquest. By E. Reynard, Brunswick-house Academy, 
Reading. Qs. ‘ 

Ditto, with a Poetical Chronology of 
each Reign. 2s. 6d. 

Ditto, in case, 3s. 6d. or with Poetical 
Chronology, 4s. 

Key to History made Easy. \s. 

Also, just published, THE LITERARY GUIDE, for 

1819. Price ts. 


N. B. School and Clerical Agency Office. 

















68 
Africa. 


This Day is published in 8vo. with a Map, price 12s. 
T# E TOUR OF AFRICA. Containing a con- 
cise Account of all the Countries in that Quarter of 
the Globe, hitherto visited by Europeans; with the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, selected from 
the best Authors, and arranged by 
CATHERINE HUTTON. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 
By whom are also published, ; 
1. Occurrences during Six Months Resi-- 
dence in the Province of CALABRIA ULTERIORE, in 
the Kingdom of Naples, in the Years 1809, 1810; con- 
taining a Description of the Country, Remarks on the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of the French towards them, with 
Instances of their Oppression, &c. By Lieutenant P. J. 
Elmhirst, R.N. svo. Price 6s. 


2. Observations on the State of Ireland, 
principally directed to its Agriculture aud Rural Popula- 
tion; in a Series of Letters, written on a Tour through 
that Country. By J. C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price il. 1s. 

*,* We must now with reluctance close these volumes. 
Under the unassuming denomination of a Diary, Mr. 
Curwen has thrown together his reflections on a great 
variety of the most important topics; and it is super- 
fluous to say that they are the reflections of a map of 
good sense, good feelings, liberal sentiments, and com- 
prehensive views. Monthly Review, Nov. 1818. 


3. Felix Alvarez ; or, Manners in Spain. 
Containing descriptive Accounts of the principal Events 
of the late Peninsular War, and Authentic Anecdotes 
illustrative of the Spanish Character ; interspersed with 
Poetry, original, and from the Spani By Al di 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 3 vols. tzmo. 18s. 








Last Notice. 
"THE DELPHIN and VARIORUM CLASSICS 
being now committed to Press, the Subscription will 
speedily be closed.—The Work will, as it were, incorpo- 
rate the Delphin, Variorum, and Bipont Editions. 

The best Text will be used, and not the Delphin.—The 
Notes in the best Variorum Edition will b@@printed at the 
end of each Author; the Delphin Notes, Interpretatio, 
and various Readings, under the Text. 

The best Indices will be adopted. The reference will 
be to the Book and Chapter, which will apply to all other 
Editions. The Literaria Notitia, from the Bipont Edi- 
tions, continued to the present time, will be added. 

To be printed uniformly, in octavo, price 18s. bds. each 
Part, 11. 1s. to Non-subscribers. Each Part will contain 
672 pages. 

Some Copies will be struck off on very fine thick royal 
paper, and hot-pressed, price 11.16s.—to Non-subscribers, 
al. 2s. 

The whole 120, but not exceeding 130, Parte—twelve 
will be printed in the year; paid for on delivery. 

As only a certain number of Copies will be printed, the 
Work cannot be sold in separate Parts or Authors. 

A set of the Delphin Editions, sold at the Roxburgh Sale 
in 1812 for above 5001. ; anda uniform set of the Varioram 
cannot be obtained at any price. The present Edition 
would cost many hundred pounds to collect in any other 
way. 

A List of Subscribers will be published with the Work. 

A Specimen of the Work may be had gratisat Tooke’s- 
court, where names of Subscribers are requested to be 
addressed. 

Present Subscription 563 small and large paper. 

To be Printed and Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 
Tooke s-court, 26th Dec. 1818. 

*,” Mr. V. has given this last Notice, that the Public 
may have an opportunity of subscribing before the price 
is raised. As many do not understand the reason for an 
advance of price, as was the case with Stephens Greek 
Thesaurus, it should be stated that it is done not only as 
a bonus to Subscribers, who alone enable a work to be 
printed, but also to prevent a future fall in the price, by 
printing a vers few copies over the subscription, which 
being uncertain of immediate sale, must of course be 
charged higher, 
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In a few Days will be published, in oné Vol. svo. 
"THE POETICAL REMAINS of the late Dr. 
JOHN LEYDEN, with Memoirs of his Life. 
By the Rev. JAMES MORPQN. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Londo; and A. Congtable and Co. Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh Mouthly Review. 
Qn the ist of January 1819, was published, price 2s. 6d. 


No. I. of 
NEW. LITERARY JO AL, entitled 
THE BDINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Which will contaig—Birkbeck’s from Hlinois 
Evans on the StatatesVarious Authors on Vacciga- 
" tion and Small Pox (particularly Mowro, just published) 
—Moore’s Sacred Sofigs—Gourga’s Narrative—Skin- 
" ner’s Annals of Scottish Episcopacy+Anaya on Spanish 
Literat:re—Bright’s Travels in Hungary, Brown’s Life of 
Howard, &c. &c. 
Printed for Waugh and Innes, Hunter’s-square, Edin. 
burgh; G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane ; 
and Rodwell and Martin, Bond Stgeet, London. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


This, Day is published, in svo. price 5s. 6d. boards, em- 
bellished by a Frontispiece and engraved title page, 
4 beers BANQUET: a Poem ; in Three Cantos, 
with Notes. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock&, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row.—By whom also are recently published :— 
1. Night. A descriptive Poem, in Four 
Books, in fo»lscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
2. Parliamentary Letters, and other 
Poems. In foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. By Q in the Corner. 
Author of Epistles from Bath, and Rough Sketch of Bath. 
3. Poems, written by Somebody; most re- 
specfully dedicated to Nobody; and intendéd for Every 
Body who canread. In foolscap avo. price 3% 6d. 

4. Sixty-five Sonnets,’ with Prefatory re- 
see on the accordance of the Sonnet with the powers 

the English Language. Also, a few Miscellaneous 
Poems; foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards. 

5. Bodiam Castle; a Poem, in Six Cantos, 
with Notes, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

6. Ramirez: a Poem. By the Author of 


Felix Alvarez; gr,Manners in Spain. 8vo. price 5s. 








In the Month of February will be published, hand ! 
printed in Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. a New Edition of 
A SONG to DAVID. By the lateC. SMART, 
M.A. Translator of Horace. 
London: Rodwell and Martin. 

“ Néither Dr. Afiderson, nor the present Editor (Mr. 
Chalmers,) have been able to discover a copy of the So g 
te David, which Smart composed when under confinement 
im a madhousge, indenting the lines vith a key upon the 
wainscot.' The loss of a poem gomposed under such cir- 
cumstances, by a man of such talents, is greatly to be re- 
gretted!"—Quarterly Review, Vot XI. page 496. 





In a few Days will be published, in 2 vols. }2mo. 10s. 
JVEMorrs of the First Thirty-two Years of 
the LIFE of JAMES HARDY VAUX, now trans- 
ported for the Second Time, and for Life, to New South 
Wales. Written by Himself. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few Days will be published, The 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXXVIII. 

Contents :—1. Iceland. Dr. Henderson’s Journal of a 
Residence in Iceland in 1814 and.1815. Physical, sketch 
of the island, character and condition of the inhabitants, 
&e.~I1. Women, or Pour et Contre, a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Bertram.’—I11. Samor, Lord of the Bright 
City; an Heroic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman.— 
IV. Torpedos, Steam-Boats, &c. Colden’s Life of Ko- 
bert Fulton.—V. History of Small-lox and Vaccination. 
By James Moore.—V].Sir Richard Phiilips’s Essay on the 
Fhenomena of the Universe.—V11. Brown’s Northern 
C urts.—VI1I. Egypt. Davison’s Papers on the Antiqui- 
ties of Egypt. Recent Discoveries made by Mr. Salt, Mr. 
Caviglia, and Mr. Belzoni. Descent into the Well of the 
Great- Pyramid, and Discovery of a second and third 
Chamber. Description of the Temple between the Paws 
of the Sphinx. Biographical Notice of Belzoni.—IX. 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets.—X. Cambridge 
Botanical Professorship.—1. Considerations respecting 
Cambridge, by Sir James Smith. 2. A Vindication of the 
University of Cambridge, by James Henry Monk, B.D.— 
’ XI. Beilamy’s keply to the Quarterly Keview on the 
New Translation of the Bible —X1!. King James, Louis 
XIV. and Dangeau. 1. Mad. de Genlis’s Abrégé des Mé- 
moires de Dang 2.1 tey’s Essai, &c.—XIII. 
Sir R.Wilson. Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his Con- 
stituents, in refutation of a Charge for dispatching a fa!se 
Report of a Victory to the Commander-in-Chief.—X IV. 
Mr. Brougham.—Education Committee. 1. First, Second, 
Third, Fourch, and Fifth Reports of the Select Committee 
appointed-to inquire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders of the Metropolis, &c. 2. Letter to Sir 8. Romilly 
from Henry Brougham, Esq M.P. 3. Speech of Heary 
Brougham, Esq. 4. Letter to Sir W. Scott. 5. Vindica- 





tion of Winchester, by Rev. W. L. Bowles. 6. Letter to 
H. Brougham, Esq. from Rev. Liscombe Clarke. 7. Let- 
ter to H. Brougham, Esq. from John Ireland, D.D. Dean 
of Westminster. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 
*,* New Editions of the former Numbers have been again 
reprinted, and any may now be had separately, at 6s. 





Just published, translated from the German, 
T IGH QUARREL with the POPE; or, Refor- 

mation in the Catholic Church of Germany, and 
the Downfall of Fapal Authority; detailed in a Corre- 
spondence between the Court of Rome and Baron Von 
Wessenberg, Bishop of Constance ; and an Introduction, 
written expressly for this Translation, by the Attorney- 
General to the King of Bavaria. - Price 5s. 6d. in boards. 
Sold at Mr. Ackermann’s, 101, Strand; and may be had 
of all the Bcoksellers in the United Kingdom. 

Also, the 4th Edition, 

Practical Treatise on Gas-Light; exhi- 
biting a summary Description of the Appatatus and Ma- 
chinery best calculated for illuminating Streets, Houses, 
and Manufactories, with carburetted Hydrogen, or Coal- 
Gas. By Frederick Accum. Extra boards, price 19s. 

Also, Obserrations on» Ackermann’s Pa- 
tent Moveable Axles; exhibiting the great Benefit and 
Safe'y arising from this most ingenious Invention. Iius- 
trated with Plates, price Qs. 

Changeable Portraits of Celebrated Cha- 
‘vacters :—-viz. Mr. Pitt. Mr. Fox; Lord Nelson, Boona- 
parte, Blucher, Voltairc, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary; 
Catherine 1]. &c. &c. &c. Each Box of Ladies, as well 
as of Gentlemen, contains 28 Heads, each cut into three 
parts, by which means the astonishing number of 2!,952 
changes are produced ; in short, every imaginable diver- 
sity of countenance and character. The grand, the gro- 
tesque, the beautiful, the whimsical, will alternately ap- 
pear in the most pleasing, eugeeep, and even laughable 
varieties 





Storer’s Cathedrals. 
This Day is published, Part X XIX. of 

"THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 

CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of GREAT BRITAIN ; 
with complete Lists of the Bishops and Deans: each Part 
contains a History of one of the Cathedrals. illustrated 
with Eight or more highly-finished Engravings, repre- 
senting the most Interesting Monuments, exterior and 
interior Views, Ground-plans, &c. executed by James 
Storer —This Work, when finished, will form Four hand- 
some Volumes. 

The following Cathedrals are already published :— 


St. Asaph’s Chester Lincoln Peterboro’ 
Bangor Chichester Landaf Rochester 
Path St. David’s _ Litchfield Salisbury 
Bristol Ely, Exeter Norwich Wells 
Canterbury Gloucester Oxford Winchester 
Carlisle Hereford St. Paul’s Worcester. 


Price of the svo. 31. 3s. per volume, or7s. 6d. per Part. 
Super-royal 8vo. 51. per volume, or 19s. per Part. 
Quarto, with India Paper Proofs, sl. 12s. per Volume, 
or i}. 1s. per Part. 
York Cathedral will be published the Ist of April, and 
Durham, which will complete the Work, shortly after. 
Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster 
Row ; and tobe had of all the Booksellers. 
Of whom likewise may be had, 
An Elucidation of the Principles of Eng- 
lish Architecture, with upwards of 20 Examples, drawn 
from the Cathedral of Exeter. In @ Parts, price 7s. 6d. 


New and Approved Books on Education, 
By the Rev. DAVID WHLLIAMS, ‘M.A. 

This Day is Published, improved Editions of the follow- 

ing valuable Books, viz. 

"THE PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT, or 
SCHOOL EXAMINER in General History, 

Second Edition. Price 4s. 6d 
bound. 


2. The Parent’s Catechism of Useful 
rer Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 

The Child’s Catechism, being an In- 
ME. to Useful Knowledge. Price od. 

*,* These three Publications are so designed, as to form 
a Progressive Course of Useful and Necessary 
Knowledge. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row, and sold by all Booksellers: 

Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 

1. Glass Reudings in Universal History, 
to be completed in 2 vol . The first Volume, con- 
taining Ancient History, is published, price 5s. bound. 
The second Volume-will be ready shortly. 

tit This work, from its plan of detailing in one gene- 
ral narrative the affairs of mankind, will not only prove 
serviceable to youth, but will be of use to others who 
wish to methodize the information which they may have 
acquired from the perusal of the works of detached his- 
torians, or to refresh their memory on material facts 
and the order of events. 

2. The Catechism of English Grammar. 
This little work, - besides containing rules and directions 
for speaking an& writing the Langnage with propriety 
and accuracy, is adapted to the slend capacity, and 
corrects many of the errors of former Grammarians, 
Price 1s. 6d. * 

3. The Bible Exercises, or Sunday Recre- 
tions, Price is. 6d.—-4, Key to ditto. 2s. 

5. The Geographical Mirror, with a 
comparative View of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
and an intefesting and popular Selection of Notices re- 
specting the Manners, Customs, map ey &c. of the 
varieus Nations of the World. Price 3s. 6d 

6. Practical and Scientific Arithmetic, 
‘adapted to the real Gecurrenots 
and illustrated with a Variety of Methods of Calculation, 
both mentally and by mspection. Price 3s. 6d. 

7. The Entertaining Guide to Arithmetic. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Literature, and Science. 

















Fliscetlancous Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the .irts.) 





Distortions and Diseases of the Bones. 
A Course of Lectures on the Congenital Mal- 
formations, and on the Diseases and Distcrtions of 
the Bones, will commence on the 5th Inst. by G. H. 
WEATHERHEAD, Graduate of the University of Edin- 
- burgh, Surgeon of the Koyal College of Edinburgh, Mem- 
ber of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, &c. 
at his House, No. 18, Upper Montagu Street, Montagu 
Square.—Particulars tg be had as above. 


Surry Instjtution.— Jan. 20, 1819. 
"THE Proprietors and Subscribers are respect- 
fully informed, that MR, ACCUM will commence a 
Course of Lectures on Chemistry, applied to the Arts and 
Manufactures, on Tuesday the 2d of February next, pre- 
cisely at Seven o’clock in the Evening; and continue 
them on each succeeding Tuesday. 

DR. CROTCH will commence a Course of Lectures on 
Music, on Friday the 5th of February next, at the same 
hour; and continue them on each succeeding Friday. 

Knight Spencer, Secretary. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-stregt : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (past paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied, and sent Free 
of Postage, by all Booksellers, N » Stationers, 
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and Clerks of the Roads, in Town or Country. 
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